This is probably 
the only ad 

in this magazine 
that is not trying 
to sell you 
something. ; 


Tioman, we want to give you something. 
Some information that may be of value. 
That is, if you value your life. 


Because summer driving days are headed 
your way. And every year, these pleasant 
weekends turn out to be the last weekends 
for a lot of people. 


Yes, you guessed it—we’re going to bend 
your ear about safe driving. Yes, we know 
you’ve heard it a thousand times. Yes, we 
know you’re a real good driver—it’s the 
other guy we should be talking to. 


Funny thing though, the other guy told us 
to talk to you. 


So here goes. Please, please, please drive 
with extra, extra, extra care during these 
dangerous driving days. (And in a car 
that’s mechanically O.K.) If you won’t do 
it for your own sake, think of your family. 


You don’t have a family? Then, think of 
the fellow in the other car. And his family. 


Of course, we could write pages and pages 
of safe driving rules. But in order to save 


your time we’ve boiled them down to the 
“Stay-Alive Five.” 


1. Allow plenty of time for your trip. 


2. Adjust your speed to traffic, road and 
weather conditions. 


3. Don’t drink before driving. 
4. Obey traffic signs and laws. 


5. Stay alert for the mistakes of others. 


Before you do anything foolish this sum- 
mer—count to five. And stay alive. 
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Living History, as an expression of Bucks 
County Life is exemplified by our cover this 
month. We will ever be alert to the needs of peace 
as well as the preservation of liberty for ourselves 
and generations to come. 

The Revolutionary War's first shots were fired 
at Lexington and Concord, but a majer turning 
point took place here in Bucks County. Today, 
history can come alive in the countryside which 
surrounds us . . . the House of Decision, the 


| walking purchase, Pennsbury Manor and Durham 


Furnace . . . to mention but a few. 
It is through Living History in Bucks County 
that we strive to merit your favor. 
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FOUR WINDS 


TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 


STEAKS — CHOPS — SEAFOOD 
CHICKEN-IN-THE-BASKET 

ROUTE 611 

15 Miles North of Doylestown 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Anna Frenzel and Karl Hornikel 
AUERBRATEN -SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 
Rt. 611 
1 Y2 Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 348-9301 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


Open 7 days 
a week 
Monday 
through 
Saturday 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday 
12 noon to 8 p.m. 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks 


The Cock’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 

drinks in lovely historic surround- 

ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 

ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 

Ample parking. 

Serving daily: 11:30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday to 8 P.M. 

Supper in the Buttery till 1 A.M. 
Cocktail Lounge till 2 A.M. 

Except Sunday 


CUE AND Ay S i, 
MOBIL ASW: 


GUIDE AU Asta 
APPROVED ge See ee, 
i ih 2 OT 
Lambertville House 
Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. 


(609) 397-0202 
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REVERE, PA. 


The Traveler 


Marion Rivinus 


LETTER FROM EGYPT 


Dear Don: 

We arrived over Cairo in the dark 
with the twinkling lights welcoming 
us. Landing at night is always thrill- 
ing for a passenger if not for a pilot. 
The airport is medium size but very 
modern architecture and immacu- 
late. 

The drive through the streets 
thronging with Arabs in native cos- 
tumes was a dream come true. In 
these hot countries everyone lives 
in the cool of the evening. As for 
traffic — busses, trolleys, taxis, 
camels, donkeys, horses and bicycles 
rubbed noses and cris-crossed in the 
most amicable way. Their traffic 
manners were a great contrast to 
the battles of the Italians and 
French. Somehow they seemed to 
eventually sort out and get some- 
where. Many of the minarets were 
lighted which added to the oriental 
scene. 

We are stopping in an ex-Palace 
converted into a hotel with a charm- 
ing garden, appropriately called the 
Omar Kyham. Next morning I was 
awakened by a babble of voices and 
song. Laborers, men, women and 
boys were adding an addition to the 
hotel, exactly in the same way their 
ancestors built the pyramids. I 
watched them, fascinated. Will de- 
scribe in more detail when I have 
more time. Cairo is a thoroughly 
modern city with literally hundreds 
of apartment houses and more go- 
ing up. All constructed with con- 
siderably more taste and imagination 
than ours. There are many hand- 
some broad avenues but even in the 
very narrow streets, each apartment 
has to have a balcony. So close to- 
gether one can easily step across. 
We leave for Aswan in a few hours, 
and then take a boat up the Nile. 
To my surprise there is very little 
traffic on the Nile here in Cairo. 


FOLKLORE TALK Re- 


counted by Grace Chandler, of the 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE editorial 
staff, for a nominal fee. 420 West 
Court Street, Doylestown, Penna. 


BIG BANG 


SAFE NOISE FOR BOYS 


No Matches No Gunpowder 
$ P FOSTER'S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


1395 Main St., Doylestown 
348-4348 


3.98-12.98 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope. Pa 862-2784 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners.from § to 10 P.M. 
‘till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 


HYatt 3-3800 


DINING 
Fri. and Sat. Nights 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 


Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


We had a terrific sand storm yes- 
terday in the desert which is so close, 
everything was coated in the suburbs 
of Cairo. 


Dear Don: 

I have just returned from 6 days 
wandering about the Peloponnesus. 
It was a refreshing experience. Last 
time I was there was during the civil 
war and the guerillas were descend- 
ing from the mountains and literally 
burning the villages before our eyes. 
That is why you do not see any 
picturesque old houses. Now every- 
thing is serene and prosperous. The 
villages have been rebuilt and, 
praise be, have kept to their old 
local architecture. One thing I no- 
ticed was that not so many men sit 
around the coffee houses eternally 
discussing politics while the women 
did the work, also the blaring tin-can 
music has been silenced. The shops 
are full of international goods ala 
Market Street and only the tourist 
traps are filled with local merchan- 
dise. 

The Government has built some 70 
ultra modern and comfortable hotels 
in strategic spots, with considerable 
good taste and more are going up. 
The mountain roads are a master- 
piece of engineering and the same 
good road manners prevail. With the 
hairpin turns as one climbs up or 
down a mountain afford a full view 
of any approaching traffic and 
drivers judge to an inch where to 
pass. It is no place for anyone ner- 
vous about heights. Sheer drops of 
several thousand feet if said inch is 
misjudged. 

We are here at a perfect time for 
everywhere one looks are carpets 
of glorious wild flowers and all the 
fruit trees are in bloom. Yesterday 
we passed hundreds of beehives. In 
some villages honey is the main 
economy—and I highly recommend 
it—full of the taste of wild sage and 
other herbs. The difference between 
the Italians and Greeks is quite 
noticable, the Italians are volitally 
joyful while the Greeks are calmly 
happy with more dignity in their 
bearing. Everyone is most courteous 
and the children all wave at you, 
and are delighted when you wave 
back. We are off to Crete today and 
this is the last you will hear from me 
for I will be home almost as soon as 
this letter. 

Sincerely yours 
Marion Rivinus 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 


Luncheons - Dinners - Snacks 


Intersection of Rt. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. 


WoOrth 8-3771 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Air-Conditioned Cocktails Closed Monday 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows 
through our roof 


Gracious Dining 


Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 aN 


Washington Crossing Jnn | 


Mashington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


RT. 202 & STREET RD. —_—— > 
Galerie Et Boutique 
DISTINCTIVE ACCESSORIES 


HANDSOME WALL ARRANGEMENTS 
UNUSUAL LAMPS AND OBJETS D'ART 


MAURICE BROCKWAY EMMETT DAVIS 
AREA CODE 215 TEL.: 794-7037 
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TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
Established 1772 
Real Home Cooked Meals in 
delightful relaxing atmosphere. 
THE place for family dinners. 
Open Sunday - Closed Monday. 
Newtown 
Bucks County, Pa. 
WO 8-3341 


ME 9-6777 


Weekday Luncheons & Dinners 
Sunday Dinner 12 Noon to 9 PM 


Private Dining Rooms Accommodating 
20 to 400 people 


Ample Parking 
Rodte 1 and Street Road Trevose, Pa. 


**Don’t Pass 
La Buck!” 


ss. mg 
aia T Me Sve AO ty A 
DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA, 
ELmwood 7-1125 
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Driving 
Across Bucks 


MORAVIAN POTTERY and 
TILE WORKS 
ACQUIRED BY COUNTY 

One of three buildings designed 
and built by Dr. Henry Mercer in 
1912, the “Tile Works” is construct- 
ed of reinforced concrete as are 
“Fonthill” and the Bucks County 
Historical Society’s building. The 
“Tile Works” has been producing 
handmade tiles since this building 
was completed. Tiles from here were 
used to pave the floor of the Capitol 
building rotunda in Harrisburg. The 
formula for which was Dr. Mercer’s 
own and was destroyed when the 
order was completed. Now Bucks 
Countians will be able to see the 
unusual designs and molds as well 
as the extensive collection of potter’s 
tools and antique tiles from all over 
the world, thanks to the County 
Commissioners action in providing 
for the preservation of this famous 
building. 


SPECIAL SUMMER ISSUE 
OF BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 

As is our usual policy, Bucks 
County Life will publish a com- 
bined Summer Issue for July and 
August. 


Deadline for listing of events 
and news items is June 15. 


Phone 348-8389 for special 
advertising representative. 


CHURCHVILLE 
NATURE CENTER 

Dr. W. Wilson McNeary, Chair- 
man of the Bucks County Park 
Board, announced that a Nature 
Center will be opened in the new 
park at Churchville. This will be one 
of the most important links in the 
Park Board’s long range program 
for development and will be located 
in the former Franklin House on 
Churchville Lane. 


NEW HOPE PENNSYLVANIA 
Adjacent to Bucks County Playhouse 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
LUNCHEON - DINNER 


SUPPER - HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday Evenings 
Dancing to the Music of Dick Averre 


Restaurant Closed Sunday Reservations—Call 862-2035 
. 


Beltcontiv 


Group — Vocal & Instrumental 
Dance Music 
For Parties —- Wedding — Banquets 
Available from Trio to 
8-Piece Orchestra 


Box 136 R.D.1, New Hope or 
Call 794-7765 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


THE 
PINK 


SLEIGH 
CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
9:30 TO 5:30 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9-2435 


Oldwick 


Flemingtén 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton —.Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


_ 


e PURE SHETLAND YARNS? 


e Imported from Scotland S 
: Samples on Request s 
: toni hastings s 
$ BOX295 HOPEWELL, N. J. $ 
©0000000000205H 200009800008 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks ahd Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather: Pickup and Delivery. 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


amt ui 


Specializing in 


IMPORTS 


18 W. Mechanic St.,\) New Hope, Pa. 
Peddlers Village, Lahaska, Pa. 


@ Custom 
Picture 


Framing 


@ Unusual 
Art 


HAND FINISHED 
STONE FRAMES 


Bucks County Glass Co. 
Hulmeville, Pa. SK 7-6514 
1% mi. East of Langhorne 


ee 


QUAKERTOWN URBAN 

RENEWAL PLANS OKAYED! 

Quakertown’s $1,000,000 Mall 
Project has been found “eligible and 
marketable” by the Federal Govern- 
ment and will now move into its 
next phase. This will be the compil- 
ation of ownership data, preparation 
of a property map, engineering stud- 
ies on the extension of Branch Street 
through the project area, acquisition 
and reuse appraisals, a redevelop- 
ment proposal, relocation survey 
and demolition plans which will in- 
volve total clearance of the 8.6 acre 
site which is slated to become a 
pedestrian shopping mall in the 
heart of Quakertown’s downtown 
business district. 


EE OO Tm 


DOYLESTOWN PRE-SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES 20th YEAR 
Congratulations to the Doyles- 

town Pre-School Association on its 

20th anniversary. This cooperative- 
non-profit group was first organized 
in 1944 by an industrious group 
of local women that included: Mrs. 

Randolph Hill, Mrs. Walter Teller, 

Miss Elizabeth McCain, Mrs. 

Charles Weddle, Mrs. David Burpee, 

Mrs. George Remaily, Mrs. Robert 

Drapeau, Mrs. John Arnold and 

Mrs. Henry Paxson. The classes first 

met in the Salem Reformed Church. 

o | housed in the American 

Legion Building, the school day ex- 

tends from 9 AM to 3 PM with a hot 
lunch served and time out for naps. 


$< >< 


ADVANCE ART 
EXHIBITION DATA 
LAMBERTVILLE HOUSE, Route 
202 (Bridge St.) Lambertville, N.J. 
JUNE: (1812 Room) “Western 
Scenes”, oils by Charles Hargens. 
(Candlelight Lounge) “Old Fire 
Fighting Scenes”, old photos from 
the Kenneth Stryker Collection. 
JULY: (1812 Room) to be an- 
nounced (Candlelight Lounge) 
“Hunterdon and New Jersey 


Scenes”, watercolors by Fred 
Huber. 

AUGUST: (1812 Room) Oils by 
Natalie Eveland. (Candlelight 
Lounge) “Needlepoint Designs” 


by Georgiana Brown Harbeson. 
SEPTEMBER ; to be announced 


Exhibitions open daily: 8 A.M. to 
2 A.M.; Sundays: 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Catalogs of monthly art shows 
available at the gallery or sent by 
mail on request. 


Continued on P 32 


Old York Road 
q E praal Ra 
Hartsville, Pa. 
D me = Bozo.. 
Early Toni 


& Imported Gifts 


THOMAS TRANSISTOR ORGANS 


Music Studios 
Yamaka Pianos 
Piano Tuning and Repairs 


Tyson MUSIC 


331 N. Main Doylestown 348-9657 
Mon., Thurs., & Fri. Eves. ‘til 9 p.m. 


a ga ENN 
ald] 
i! y Hit 


Pottery — Gloss — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope Daily 9-6 Po. 


es S SE #@ @ @ @ @ @ @ 2 &@ @ 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 


Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 


se. + © @ © © © © © © © © © 


Ovoe-Trwe Caart Snor 
ayo Couvray Sroar 


14 S State Street 
IN MISTORIC NEWTOWN 


Pick ~ Poke and Peruse 


Sniff. Whiff and Shop in on 
Unhurried Atmosphere 


ALL YEAR ROUND 
DO IT THY SELF SHOP 
WO 8.3593 

Ed and Dorothy Gillis 
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WHERE 
TO DINE 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow Hoyse — Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Lower Bucks 


The Yardley Imen—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and din- 
ner under the capable management of 
Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare set- 
ting. For reservations call HYatt 3-3800. 


Golden Horse Inn—Trevose, on Rt. 1 
and Street Road. ‘Specialty of the House’ 
—prime ribs of beef from the unique beef 
cart carved at your table. Entertainment 
in the cocktail lounge. 


Lower River Road 


Wachinaton Crossing Inp—Washington 
Crossing. Dine in formal dining rooms or 
in oriainal kitchen of this historic inn. 
Facilities for bridge parties in small pri- 
vate rooms. Recommended food and bar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Village Kitchen (Formerly Marge’s)— 
15 W. Oakland Ave. Lurch and dinner. 
Open every day including Sunday. Reason- 
able prices. 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a half 
miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill built 
in 1714. Mill supplied flour to Washing- 
ton’s army. Terrace dining—unusual bar. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country's historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a nome well known 
in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s Caesar 
Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup and 
sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, and 
cheerful. Bar. 
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Newtown 


Goodnoe Farm delicious luncheons, din- 
ners. Specialize in their own “Toll Gate” 
ice cream in a great variety of flavors. 
At the intersection of Rt. 413 and 532. 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 532, 
Newtown. Colonial Elegance with home- 
stvle cooking. Mr. Charles’ southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Dinners and Luncheon 
Buffet —- Wednesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. Closed Monday. 


Temperance House—State Street, New- 
town. This historic Inn, established 1772, 
serves fine home cooked food, family style 
in charming surroundings. Luncheons & 
Dinners — Breakfast from 6:45 AM, Sun- 
days from 9 AM—Closed Mondays. 
WOrth 8-3341. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderately 
priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 7 days 
a week. Monday through Saturday 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m. — From 12 noon to 8 p.m. 


on Sunday (794-7051). 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek lighting 
diners. Check giant blackboard menu for 
delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the unique 
charm and atmosphere in a typical Bucks 
County setting. French and American 
cuisine. Lunch, D'nner, Cocktails, open 
everyday except Sunday. 


Playhouse Inn hosted by Tom Reddy for 
luncheon, dinner and late-evening supper. 
Conveniently located adjacent to the fam- 
ous Bucks County Playhouse, the Inn fea- 
tures dancing on Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday evenings. Hotel accommodations 
available. For reservations, phone 862- 
2035. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this historic 
old country hotel. L-D Candlelight bar ‘til 
2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food served 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily. 


River's Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delioht- 
ful place to dine. Radio’s, “Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American fav- 
orites. 


CALENDAR 


Each month Bucks County Life Calen- 
dar covers events of general interest 
(open to the public) in Bucks. County, 


We will be glad to have items brought 
to our attention one month before pub- 
lication, such as: Theatre, Exhibits, 
Films, Lectures, Sports, Art, Music. 


Events 
Lower Bucks Stamp Club Show—June 
5-6, Community room, Pomeroy’s, Levit- 
town Shopping Center, Levittown. Open 
during store hours. 


Welcome Day Celebration—June 6, 
Horse Show — Pet Show — Art Show — 
Antique Auto — etc. 


Centennial Anniversary Parode—QJune 
6, Lambertville’s Union and Fleet Wing 
Fire Companies. Over 45 fire companies 
will take part. 


Village Fair—June 13, Benefit Doyles- 
town Hospital. Memorial Field, Lenape 
Junior Hiah School, Route 202. 


Covered Bridge Antiques — June 13, 
Flea Market. Lake Lenape, Route 152, 
Perkasie 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

Old Timers Day—June 20, Memorial 
Park, Quakertown. 

Horse Show— June 28, Pineway Farms, 
Langhorne. 


Nature Lecture—June 26, Color illus- 
trated. Washington Crossing State Park, 
Memorial Building 8 P.M. 


Theater 


Bucks County Playhouse—June 1-13, 
“Time Out for Ginger’’ starring Liza 
Minelli and Chester Morris, New Hope. 


Langhorne Players — June 13-20, 
“Mary, Mary” The Barn, Bridgeton Pike, 
Route 413 and Route 432. 

Bucks County Playhouse—June 15-27, 
“Broadway” starring Merv Griffin —June 
29 to July 11 25th Anniversary Show 
“Perfect Frenzy” starring Shelly Berman. 


Exhibits 


Second Annual Needlework Show — 
June 1-6, Continuous exhibit, Parry Barn, 
New Hope. 


Scientific Exhibit—June 13-28, Thiokol 
Chemical Corporation, Parry Barn, New 
Hope. 


Horse Shows 


June Fete Horse and Pony Show—June 
6, Huntington Valley, Pa. 

Philadelphia Mounted Troop Horse 
Show — June 14, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Meadowbrook Juniors Horse Show — 
June 21, 1741 Sharpless Road, Meadow- 
brook. 

Pineway Farms — June 28, Langhorne, 
Pa. 


Lilliput Farms Horse Show — July 4, 
Lederach, Pa. 


Lower Bucks County Hospital Horse 
Show — July 12, Langhorne. 


Ee 


See Page 18 


Arrangements by 


VIS TA TRAVEL AGENCY 


52 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 348-4700 
Open Six Days A Week; Evenings By Appointment 
“YOUR PLEASURE IS OUR BUSINESS” © VISTA ’63 


64 Dodge 


vocor ommon ily CHRYSLER 


They call them extra value cars because they offer more in styling, comfort, 
and performance — yet sell at the Ford and Chevy price. 

Typical of Dodge value is the beautiful °64 Dodge Polara with special 
“500” sports option, shown here. 


l. M. Jarrett & Son, Inc. 


il. 


Step aboard a Shamrock Jet of Irish Inter- 
national and bask in this gracious charm of 
Treland. It’s less than six flying hours from 
New York and you’! wish it lasted longer. 
Gourmet food and drink, attentive hostesses 
and superb comfort will make this your fin- 
est travel experience. 

See this lovely land of Ireland. Smiling 
green hills, ancient castles, Georgian houses, 


Invitation to lreland 


Old York Road, Hatboro 
OS 2-4100 


and thatched cottages. A laughing, interest- 
ing people with faces that make pictures; 
personalities that make meetings delightful. 

Linger a while on the Emerald Isle. Then 
board an Irish jetprop at Dublin for a de- 
lightful flight to any of 25 destinations in 
Britain and on the Continent. 

See your Travel Agent soon, and let him 
book you aboard The Friendly Jet Airline. 


1518 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


WONDERFUL 
WEEKEND AT- 
WASHINGTON’S 
NEWEST! : 


Finest downtown location 
adjacent-to “Embassy Row” 
and all points of interest. 


1616 Rhode Island Avenue at Scott Circle 
* Just $7.00 per person per 
day for an oversized room 

with dial control air-conditioning, 
TV, radio, a “Barette” and Break- 
fast. No charge for children under 


14 occupying same room with two 
adults. (Children’s Breakfast, $1) 


PLUS 


In New York Call Circle 5-1770 
In Washington Call District 7-9550 


H. R. WEISSBERG HOTEL CORPORATION 


FREE INDOOR 
PARKING 
IN THE HOTEL 


FREE USE OF 
SWIMMING POOL 


New York and Boston to: DUBLIN e SHANNON e CORK 
BELFAST e BIRMINGHAM e BLACKPOOL e BRADFORD 
BRISTOL è CARDIFF e EDINBURGH e GLASGOW e ISLE 
OF MAN « JERSEY e LEEDS e LIVERPOOL e LONDON 
MANCHESTER e CHERBOURG e LOURDES e PARIS 
RENNES e DUSSELDORF e FRANKFURT e AMSTERDAM 
BARCELONA ¢ BRUSSELS « COPENHAGEN e» ROME e ZURICH 


we = INTERNATIONAL 
rove: AIRLINES 
a / "a AER LINGUS 


KI 6-4224 
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COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 


FOR BUCKS? 


Left to right, standing: Mr. Melvin Mack, 


Assistant County Superintendent of 
Schools; Mr. Louis Bender, Co-ordinator of 
the Community College Project as well as 
Assistant County Superintendent; Dr. 
Morton Botel, Assistant County Superin- 
tendent and Co-author “Math Workshop 
for Children”, published by the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittannica. 


Left to right, seated: Dr. George E. Raab, 
Bucks County Superintendent of Schools; 
Dr. Michael Bride, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, advisor on Community 
College Project and Dr. Lucy Davis, direc- 
tor—Special Pupil Services. 


By Maggie Eitzen 
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ILL there soon be a Com- 
munity College in Bucks 


County? Headlines in news- 
papers from Philadelphia’s EVE- 
NING BULLETIN (“Bucks Is 
Asked To Give Support To Public 
College”), to the Hatboro PRO- 
GRESS (“Centennial Board Calls 
For Community College”), indi- 
cate the growing interest of many 
of us in this unique and com- 
paratively new type of institution. 

The Community College Act 
defines the community college as 
a public two year collegiate insti- 
tution providing post-secondary 
courses leading to college transfer, 
and technical or general education 
programs for adults as well as re- 
cent high school graduates. This 
provides four main ways in which 
a community college could serve 
Bucks County. 

It would offer two year degree 
programs to students who wish to 
finish at the stage with an associate 
degree. 

It would offer a two year col- 
lege program to students who wish 
to go on to four year colleges and 
graduate schools. 

Ht would offer college-level 
technical courses for persons en- 
tering, or seeking advancement or 
training, as semi - professional 
workers in business, industry and 
laboratories. 

And it would offer a general 
education program for adults who 
wish to further their education, 
aid their careers, or simply be 
better informed for a fuller ap- 
preciation of life. 

Every person in Bucks County 
should be interested in the solu- 
tion to the pressing problems of 
how to meet the demand for 
higher education which now far 
outstrips the present facilities. 
Some national authorities feel 
that the emergence of the com- 
munity college is possibly the most 
important development in Ameri- 
can Higher Education in the past 
quarter century; and some states, 
such as California and Florida, 
are approaching their goals of 
having community colleges. 


The 88th. Congress recognized 
the need in 1963, when it desig- 
nated that 22% of the 230 million 
dollars authorized for facilities for 
undergraduate institutions be for 
public community colleges only. 
And George S. Gray, of the Penn- 
sylvania State Board of Education 
and State Council of Higher Edu- 
cation pointed out, “Seventy-two 
thousand high school graduates in 
Pennsylvania need a community 
college due to finances or eligibility 
requirements.” 

Bucks County began some time 
ago to assess its needs in this di- 
rection. Legislators representing 
county residents, citizens groups 
and the County Office of Educa- 
tion, school directors as well as 
chief school administrators; and 
leaders of business, industry, labor 
and professions in the county have 
all endorsed the establishment of 
a community college. 


The demand for higher educa- 
tion in our area has grown for 
many reasons: greater numbers of 
students graduating from high 
school, more students wanting to 
go to college, rising college costs, 
limited space in existing colleges, 
and technically trained workers 
needed in business and industry, 
the need for “refresher” courses 
for medical, engineering, teaching 
and technical persons; and the 
large numbers of adults participat- 
ing in the growing trend toward 
adult education. 

Our schools enroll approximate- 
ly 100,000 students, and annual 
graduating classes exceed 5,000 
graduates. The high cost of send- 
ing children to college has made it 
impossible for many families, es- 
pecially those with several young- 
sters, to continue the education of 
their children. The tuition in a 
community college would cost 
about three hundred dollars a 
year, and the young students 
could live at home, working part 
time if necessary. 

The 622 industries and busi- 
nesses located in Bucks County 
are interested in provisions for re- 


training and newly-training their 
34,617 employees. And many of 
the more than 200,000 adults re- 
siding in the county would add 
their numbers to those taking ad- 
vantage of community college 
courses. 

The uniqueness of the com- 
munity college lies in its ability to 
exist in, of, and for Bucks County. 
While it would serve as a multi- 
purpose institution, and although it 
would be responsive to the desires, 
needs, and ambitions of the resi- 
dents of the county; it would have 
the advantage of not being com- 
munity limited, while carrying out 
the traditional concepts of higher 
education. 

The curriculum would be flex- 
ible and adaptable to our condi- 
tions and needs. There would be 
full-time, part-time, adult evening 
and slack-time students. It would 
offer educational opportunities 
and counseling on an individual 
basis — to young and old, aca- 
demic and technical students, and 
those of varied abilities. 

Of course there are problems. 
One of the first that arises is the 
question of financing. Community 
colleges are now eligible for ap- 
proximately 50 million dollars an- 
nually in federal appropriations as 
part of the new Federal aid-to- 
education program. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Legislature approved 
the Community College Act of 
1963, which outlines the method 
of financing. At present, it appears 
that one third of the operating ex- 
penses would come from the state, 
one third from the student through 
tuition, and the remaining third 
from the county. 

Intense interest has been shown 
in the issue of accreditation. Dr. 
George Raab, County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, and Mr. Louis 
Bender, Coordinator of ‘the Com- 
munity College Project, have writ- 
ten to 26 Pennsylvania college and 
university presidents, asking wheth- 
er their institutions would evaluate 
graduates of a new Bucks County 
Community College for transfer 
with advanced standing, and wheth- 
er they would be willing to advise 


the trustees of a Bucks County 
Community College. Of the twenty 
replies that have been received, 
nineteen answered in the affirma- 
tive without qualification. 

A Newsletter from the office of 
the county superintendent quoted 
excerpts from letters of the Presi- 
dents of Drexel, Villanova, Haver- 
ford, Swarthmore, Franklin and 
Marshall, East Stroudsburg, Le- 
high, Delaware Valley, and Temple 
University. Dr. Glenn Christensen, 
Provost and Vice President of Le- 
high University and member of the 
Commission of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, has pointed out that 
every new college begins unaccred- 
ited. The consensus seems to be 
that accreditation is being over- 
stressed, and some college officials 
have been quoted as saying that the 
question of accreditation is exag- 
gerated, and not important at this 
time. 

Sponsorship must be determined, 
and it is important that politics 
should not become a determining 
factor for the proposed college. A 
Board of Trustees appointed by the 
sponsoring agency would determine 
policies. This Board would ap- 
point a President, select a site for 
the college, prepare courses for stu- 
dents, employ a qualified faculty, 
and approve degree programs. 

A community college is rooted 
in its locality. The control of a 
Bucks County Community College 
would be primarily in the hands of 
local people. Its support would 
come in a large measure from the 
community, and it would utilize 
community resources. 

In return, the resources of the 
college would improve our com- 
munity life. A Bucks County Com- 
munity College would serve wher- 
ever education is helpful — in civic 
and social affairs, vocational and 
cultural problems, or in personal 
and group services. Because of its 
nature no community college can 
be exactly like any other. If and 
when the Bucks County Community 
College becomes a reality, it could 
be a unique reflection of Bucks 
County life. A 


NOEL it, e~ 

BOGHETTI a Poe 

Photographic wl AS 

Illustrator Hé ouri red 

Studio am: =- i 

444 North Old York Rd., Hatboro 
OS 5-1186 


photography ... 


portra ilure 


comnicre ial 

adverti ting 
john h. rareshide 
new hope 862-2542 


Jor Photographic Quality 
Va tAduertising 
Froehlich Studio 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. — Phone 348-9806 


Let your 

oil burner 

be our 
responsibility 


You needn't give your oi! burner a We provide routine and emergency 
second thought when you do business service, day and night. We make 
with us. When we handle your burner prompt delivery of the finest fuel for 
we assume the responsibility for your furnace—famous premium qual- 
keeping it in tip-top condition to ity Atlantic Heating Oil 

assure your home clean-burning, de- Make arrangements now for our 
pendable, economical, automatic complete oil burner ‘service and 
heat. Atlantic Heating Oil. 


ATLANTIC 


BRINKER’S 
FUELS 


Formerly Gwinner’s Atlantic Service 


HEATING OILS 


445 N. West Street Doylestown, Pa 
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Famous Artist Prints 


5 90 $1.00 & uf 


Bonn-Duhrkoff Co. 


1641 Easton Rd., Willow Grove, Pa 
OL 9-8888 


PICTURE FRAMING 


Bavid A. Kiefer 
Custom Painting and Papering 


Dlamond 3-1021 Warrington 


OVER 17 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 
Ph. 348-3756 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


401 W. Butler Ave. (Rt. 202) New Britain 


AIR CONDITIONERS ARE 
KITTEN 


Quiet 


The handsome furniture-styled front panels 
of many new RCA WHIRLPOOL air conditioners 
do double duty as sound baffles. Add a spring- 
and-rubber mounted compressor and the result 
is true kitten-quiet operation. 


| 
RCA WHIRLPOOL 


Metropolitan Series with 
“do-it-yourself” Insta-Mount 


Attractive Insta-Mount sections fit most any 
window e Two cooling speeds e Stale air 
exhaust è Plug-in model available e “Comfort 
Guard” controle Walnut-finished front panel 


PRICE as LOW as anywhere 
SERVICE BETTER than anywhere 


34 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2600 or 348-4654 


— 
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Ottsville, Penna. 
May 8, 1964 
Bucks County Life 
Doylestown, Penna. 
Gentlemen, 

All in our family enjoyed the Old 
Lower York Road article in May 
Bucks County Life. He apparently 
drives through our historic country- 
side as we do, looking for the points 
of interest and trying to imagine how 
it was years ago. Of course when our 
children try to imagine it years ago, 
they cannot, absolutely cannot ima- 
gine how it felt to drive the roads 
of even fifty years ago. Imagine Old 
York Road by any horse drawn 
vehicle before the roads were paved, 
—clouds of dust flying about all 
summer, and wheels lurching through 
the mud or frozen ruts in other sea- 
sons. But as to the buildings we still 
have which have been here many 
years, — they are a prize and a 
treasure. We are so fortunate that 
many of the people who have chosen 
to come to Bucks County to live do 
appreciate the charm of our archi- 
tecture Many of them have not only 
preserved the fine features of their 
houses, but have also removed dis- 
figuring ones such as unattractive 
sheds, or porches which spoiled the 
original lines of the houses. The 
more I see of our homes the more 
I realize we have not just a few, but 
many hundreds of lovely old homes. 

Mr. Falcone’s article, interesting 
as it is, does not always exactly tell 
where the places are which he men- 
tions. I have lived here for twenty 
years, but cannot place some of 
them. A follow up map would possi- 
bly interest people. I also am 
reminded of the custom along the 
Connecticut River Valley, starting 
below Hartford and continuing for 
some miles, of putting a small date 
marker on the old houses, which 
makes it more interesting for the 
tourist to identify them. Something 
of this sort might be started by the 
Highways of History commission, 
who are doing such a nice job of 
marking our places of public inter- 
est. Much of the charm of this area 
is the scenery involving the private 
homes, and a small marker would 
help to identify them as well. 


A Letters To The Editor 


As the historical Commission 
states, Tourism is big business, not 
only to the roadside establishments 
which benefit directly, but to all of 
the residents, some because of the 
indirect benefits, and others because 
of the increase of the value of real 
estate. 

We know there will be changes in 
our countryside as the years go by. 
This is unavoidable, as the mere 
increase in our population will bring 
the building of new houses, and the 
development of new businesses. But 
we who love this countryside can all 
help to keep this development under 
control so that the scenery is 
enhanced, rather than despoiled. We 
can be careful about how we sell 
pieces of land. We can keep up with 
the many organizations which spend 
their time unselfishly trying to pre- 
serve our places of beauty, and we 
can back them up when they need 
support. 

Your magazine reaches so many 
of the people who really want to see 
this area kept beautiful, that I think 
articles on this subject must be very 
welcome to others as they are to us. 

Most sincerely, 
Gloria Scoboria 
Mrs. C. P., Jr. 


Miss Peggy Lewis 

The Bucks County Life 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Dear Miss Lewis: 

Are you interested in contributions 
from people who live out of Penn- 
sylvania. 

I am enclosing a carbon copy of 
the type of work I do. I have spent 
much time in Bucks County and 
many times suggest trips to the 
people in my section (South Jersey ) 
for trips to Bucks County. 


Sincerely 

Mrs. Edith Blez 

1009 N. Park Avenue 
Haddon Heights, N.J. 


Ed Note: 

We are always interested in con- 
tributions of all kinds and would not 
presume that they must be limited to 
residents of Bucks County. We will 
admit however that we do have a 
preference for the Bucks County 
flavor. Interested writers should how- 
ever enclose a self-addressed post 
paid envelope and please be sure that 
proper identification is made on each 
page of submitted material. 


BUCKS COUNTY’S 


ammany 


By Leon Carlin 


HEN William Penn made his 

first visit to the tract in the 

New World granted him by 
Charles IJ, he made a point of deal- 
ing with the local Indians as moral 
and social equals. This, of course, 
was an unprecedented concept for 
that day — an era of religious con- 
flicts and the narrow moral view, 
when an unconverted pagan was re- 
garded as subhuman. 

It was a tragedy of the time that 
more of the settlers didn’t share 
Penn’s concern for the red man, as 
we find when we try to get the de- 
tails on such things as the customs, 
the religion, and the social patterns 
of the Lenni-Lenape as they were 
in the seventeenth century, before 
being influenced and corrupted by 
the white man’s ways. The most 
interesting account of the land and 
the people of Eastern Pennsylvania 
wilderness came from Penn him- 
self, but apparently few of his asso- 
ciates had his appreciation and hu- 
manistic outlook—most of the set- 
tlers were more concerned with their 
own immediate problems than any 
interest in the natives. Dealing with 
the savages on a man-to-man basis 
must have struck some of them as 
the height of extremism. 


benevolent ruler of our valley 
he greeted the first white men 
and sold his birthright to penn 


An artist recording the daily life 
of the savages would have been con- 
sidered a frivolous fellow among that 
austere and practical contingent — 
and as for being interested in such 
things as the music, singing, or danc- 
ing of the heathen could only be 
considered corrupt folly. The Quak- 
ers despised any sort of sartorial 
display, so we assume also they 
wouldn’t waste much time comment- 
ing on the dress and decorations of 
the Indians. As a result, less seems 
to be known of the Pennsylvania 
Lenni-Lenape, the most highly de- 
veloped of the coastal tribes, than 
the people of ancient Summer. Oc- 
casionally in contemporary writings 
we glimpse an insight into the In- 
dian’s world, but these are rare. 
Typical is this quotation from one 
of Penn’s lieutenants after he cross- 
questioned a Lenape on the subject 
of his religion. The record does not 
explain how the pious Quaker got 
his idea across to the brave — we 
can only imagine his difficulty, con- 
sidering the language barrier, in get- 
ting an explanation of the Indian 
concept of God and of the life here- 
after. He seemed to get quite a 
clear-cut answer, whether by sign- 
language or not: 
“Those who had been guilty of 
theft, swearing, lying, murder, etc. 
went into a very cold country, 
where they had neither good fat 
venison, nor match coats, but 
those who died innocent of these 
offenses went into a fine warm 
country where they had good fat 
venison, and match coats.” 
And when opportuned on their 
idea of God, one of the red men 
—‘“drew several circles on the 
ground, each succeeding one be- 
ing smaller, then they placed Penn 
in the middle circle so that he 
could see over all the others. He 
was made to represent the Al- 
mighty overlooking all the earth.” 
Giving the Lenni-Lenape delega- 
tion due credit for tact, that last 
sentence sounds as though the trans- 
lator had stretched a point a bit him- 
self to glorify the Proprietor for the 
records. 


As far as we know, that was the 
extent of the catechism and the ques- 
tioner retired, satisfied that the na- 
tives were not completely depraved, 
and happy that they expressed the 
proper respect for the white man. 
Any further curiosity about Indian 
religion was apparently satisfied. 

We do know a little more about 
the social structure of the Lenape; 
we know the tribe of “The Original 
People” was divided into three sub- 
tribes, the Unami (Turtles), the 
Munsee (Wolves) and the Unalach- 
tigo (Turkeys), each of the sub- 
tribes spreading over a vaguely de- 
fined area of the Eastern coastal re- 
gion. 

Penn’s first contacts were with the 
Unami, whose hunting-ground cov- 
ered the area west of the Delaware, 
including all of the present Bucks 
County, and extending at least as 
far north as what is now Easton and 
Bethlehem. 

And so we come to the name of 
Tamanend (Tamany in contempo- 
rary documents), the Great Sachem 
of the Unami, chief of all the land 
that constitutes Bucks County today. 
This almost legendary chieftain first 
appears in the official records on 
June 23, 1693 in Philadelphia when 
he and Metamequan, evidently an- 
other Lenape chief, conveyed to 
Proprietor Penn the tract of land 
to the north between the Penna- 
packa and the Nessaninechs (Ne- 
shaminy). This swap of thousands 
of acres for “Wampum, blankets, 
guns, kettles, beads, and fishhooks” 
was amicably negotiated, Chief 
Tamanend being reported as “‘con- 
tented and satisfied” with the deal. 
It has also been said that Tamanend 


previously stood among the first In-- 


dians welcoming Deputy-Governor 
Markham and the first Quaker con- 
tingent when they landed on the 
shores of the Delaware in 1681, but 
of this we have no proof whatever. 


The next authentic record has Tam- 
anend meeting with Governor Mark- 
ham in Philadelphia about a year 
after his treaty with Penn. Another 
deed, dated July 5, 1697, for land 
between the Pennypack and the Ne- 
shaminy “as far as a horse can travel 
in 2 summer days” carries Tama- 
nend’s name. Thereafter the good 
chief was established as a staunch 
friend of the white man and one of 
history’s favorite Indian Chiefs. As 
time went on he seemed to become 
the embodiment of the “Noble 
Savage”, a romantic concept that be- 
came increasingly popular through 
the eighteenth century. The Morav- 
ian missionary and historian Hecke- 
welder, who once lived among the 
Indians, describes Tamanend as be- 
ing “in the highest degree endowed 
in wisdom, virtue, prudence, affabil- 
ity, meekness, hospitality, in short, 
every good and noble qualification 
that a human possesses” — a fairly 
complete catalog of the contempo- 
rary values—and remarkable praise 
for an aborigine. 


But other than a brief line or two 
in a document, little more is really 
known of Tamanend; perhaps even 
the name was confused between sev- 
eral successive Lenape chieftains. 
The Tamanend we speak of was, in 
fact, Tamanend IV of the Unami 
tribe, three others of that name hav- 
ing preceded him. 

He appears in a few other treaties 
for land in Bucks County and is 
tersely mentioned in an account of 
provincial affairs dated 1698 by 
Gabriel Thomas, who describes him 
as a great Delaware chief, inferring 
that he was then dead. 

Bucks County historians, notably 
Dr. Henry C. Mercer, spent many 
unsuccessful hours searching 
through old documents and manu- 
scripts of the early 1700’s for fur- 
ther accounts of the revered chief, 
but except for a report that had him 


sometimes attending Friends’s meet- 
ings in the county during the period, 
his life remains sadly undocumented 
between 1697 and 1749, the tradi- 
tional date of his death. 

Dr. Mercer was of the opinion 
that he was deposed by enemies in 
his tribe in 1718, after which he 
lived isolated somewhere in the 
Pennsylvania wilderness, surrounded 
and guarded by a few devoted fol- 
lowers, watched by the powerful ri- 
val Iroquois tribes centered around 
Shamokin, and carefully hidden 
from the notices of white men. 


Of the death of Tamanend the 
record is more specific, if somewhat 
contradictory in detail. At least, all 
versions agree that it occurred about 
1749. One story tells us that on that 
year there was another land pur- 
chase treaty to be arranged with the 
Lenape, and the aged chief journey- 
ed south from the fastness above 
Allentown-Bethlehem to confer with 
provincial officials in Philadelphia; 


= from Prospect Hill. 


Over looking the valley of Chalfont 


on the way ne either fell sick or be- 
came exhausted, and was forced to 
stop at the Indian village along the 
bank of the Neshaminy Creek at the 
foot of Prospect Hill, just south of 
the present Chalfont. This beautiful 
slope, overlooking a wide vista to 
the north and east, was an import- 
ant village along one of the main 
north-south trails. The Indians liv- 
ing in that valley were called Nesha- 
Mene-Hanne (literally, Tribe of the 
Two Springs) and this name came 
to be applied to the whole length 
of the creek itself. 

The creek valley in this region 
abounds in many small springs, two 
of them, a short distance apart on a 
southward-curving loop of the Ne- 
shaminy near the ford at Bristol 
Road (now bridged), gushed forth 
liberally in the old days, it was said; 
one was important enough to be 
known as “The Great Spring”. Now 
they are mere trickles from the hill- 
side. 

Here, in a wigwam near the Great 
Spring, old Tamanend was left in 
charge of an Indian girl—some leg- 
ends say his daughter—and in cha- 
grin at his inability to continue on 
with the younger braves, stabbed 
himself to death, after which the girl 
rolled his body into the campfire, 
where it was found, partly burned, 
by the returning tribesmen and was 
buried on the spot. 

Another version — as related by 
Sarah Dubois Mowry in a report to 
the Bucks County Historical Society, 


Continued on P 31 


ee ee re ne ag ee a ee ee 


E verybouy knows that farm ani- 
mals are scary brutes and it is not 
safe to invade a cow pasture indis- 
cretely, or go shouting through a 
dairy barn, but, dad-blast-it, the 
farmer himself gets no such consid- 
eration. When a farmer is preoccu- 
pied with the worst farming weather 
in years, it is not safe to spread a 
Soil Conservation District around 
his feet, and then bite him suddenly 
in the rear with proposed flood 
control dams. But that is what 
happened to me, last week. 

Ears are the most effective wea- 

pon in an argument; you listen 
carefully while your opponent works 
himself out on a limb, and then you 
cut the limb off. So I learned that 
in order to prevent flooding on the 
lower reaches of the Neshaminy 
Creek, State and Federal funds were 
available for a series of flood control 
dams on that creek, and its tribu- 
tarigs. Now the Neshaminy is not as 
close to me as the dam the Author- 
ity wants to put across the Newtown 
Creek, right in my woods, but what 
the Neshaminy does, affects me. In 
1955 it nearly drowned out Spring 
Garden Mill; I could not get cow- 
.feed for a couple days, and I still 
can’t get a dry bale of peat moss 
there. I suspect they lost a truck too, 
and I know where the money for a 
replacement has to come from. 
That same freshet went over High- 
way 413 at Bridgeton and I could 
not get to Langhorne, to meet a bus, 
and my sister had to go back and 
stay in the city. 
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We livewith people, and anything 
that affects them, affects us. When 
the Neshaminy rampages and floods 
at every bend between Langhorne 
and Bristol, what happens to the 
houses along there, should not hap- 
pen to a dog house. I would not let 
it happen to mine. I know those 
people have the best houses they 
can afford, on the most ground they 
can afford and are paying more taxes 
than they can afford. It seems rea- 
sonable that some of their taxes 
should be used to protect their 
homes. 


But why does the flood control | 


dam have to sit on the only place in 
the Newtown Creek where I oan 
water my cattle in dry season. Dam! 
I know the answer to that. My farm 
has the only elevation high enough 
to contain five feet of flood water 
without swamping a thousand acres, 
and three dozen houses, between 
here and George School. It is 
dam-nable. 

The Newtown Creek is an old and 
dear friend of mine. As I sit here 
typing (after a fashion) I can look 
up at a water color my aunt painted 
back in 1910. I can date it exactly 
because it shows the bend of the 
creek near the north west corner of 
our farm. The picture is of two chil- 
dren in a canoe, and a five year old 
sitting on a couple yards of gravel 
beach with my feet in the water. 

There is not enough water in our 
creek now, to float a two-man 
canoe, but the gravel beach is five 
times as big. I can remember when 


there was an island—yes, an island 
—in our stretch of the Newtown 
Creek, with enough water flowing 
on both sides of it, so that on a 
certain Fourth of July family picnic, 
I was moved to interfere with the 
passage of a starched and prissy 
cousin, and half drowned the brat. 

I have been here a long time. I do 
not expect to outlast the Creek, but 
it is fading, and I do not kid myself 
that it will be here forever. 

The earth spins at twenty miles a 
second, but it has only been a few 
years that people could travel that 
fast. Forty years ago, cars got stuck 
in mud holes, on what is now high- 
way 532, and there were seven hil- 
locks, to break springs, and keep 
Spring rains from washing all the 
dirt off the road down our rocky 
hill. Now this road is paved and 
the rains drain off the road, flow 
into the Newtown Creek, flood into 
the Neshaminy, and are gone forever. 
We can not dam the automobile 
which has caused so much of the 
Earth’s surface to be roofed with 
impenetrable paving. 

Let’s face it. The farmer who has 
the most land subject to the occa- 
sional flooding from the dam con- 
trolled freshet, would starve to 
death without his cars and trucks, 
and the roads which make his pro- 
duce accessible to his customers. 

Nobody can farm without water. 
Surface water has to lie in our 
creeks long enough to be absorbed 
as ground water and replenish our 

Continued on P 28 
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T.. Newtown Enterprise for Sep- 
tember 30, 1882, carried a lengthy 
article headlined: “The Equinoctial 
Storm — Great Freshet”, which in- 
cluded the following: “The Newtown 
Creek (on September 23rd) was 
higher than ever before known. The 
water flooded the floors of Buchman 
and Blakers Foundry (now the Ne- 
shaminy Valley Youth Center). 

“William Bennett, thinking the 
barn would go, jumped into the 
water. The current drifted him out 
into the stream, but he fortunately 
caught hold of a willow tree branch 
along the dam (upstream from Cen- 
ter Avenue). 


“Sycamore Street from the Pres- 
byterian Church to David Leedom’s 
was a tempestuous river. 

“Palmer McMaster’s wheelwright 
shop swayed and swagged. McMas- 
ters and Edward Weasner were in 
the building. They went to the sec- 
ond story, cut a hole in the gable 
end, and escaped to the branches of 
a large sycamore tree. They did this 
just in time to see the structure float 
away.” 

Motorists passing this site today, 
just north of the busy intersection of 
Route 532 and Center Avenue, 
would find this account hard to be- 
lieve. Yet the fact is that the New- 
town Creek has flowed three feet 
deep, or more, over this intersection 
on at least eight occasions since 
1830. 


History can be forgotten or de- 
nied by those who find it convenient 


. 
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to ignore past events. Some have 
said to me, “I’ve lived all my life in 
Newtown and never saw the Creek 
out of its banks”. Further question- 
ing may disclose that they had joined 
the Army in the Spring of 1941, had 
spent July of 1938 at the shore, and 
had visited relatives in Easton for 
Labor Day in 1926. | 

For them, the floods hadn’t oc- 
curred because they hadn’t seen 
them and, more important, hadn’t 
personally lost a house, a wagon, or 
a pig. 

Laura Lownes won’t soon forget 
the rats huddled on logs drifting 
toward the basement windows of her 
husband’s former garage. I’m sure 
that the editor of the Newtown En- 
terprise long remembered July 30, 
1941, when his press room on South 
State Street was flooded and he 
couldn’t get out the paper. 

From newspaper accounts, per- 
sonal accounts of long time residents, 
photographs, weather records and 
other scattered references, the fol- 
lowing tabulation of the major floods 
on this quiet little stream have been 
pieced together. It is axiomatic in 
this kind of historical research never 
to trust implicity any single account. 


-The observer may have beeft inac- 


curate, misquoted, or biased one way 
or the other. 
Chronological Listings of 
Major Floods gn Newtown Creek 


Date Remarks 
September 2, 1850 i 
About 51⁄2 inches of rain in 24 
hours. Water 15 feet above 


T. CARSON, JR. 


stream bed at Center Avenue 
bridge. ` 
September 23, 1882 
Over 9 inches of rain in 8 
hours. Water 1612 feet above 
stream bed at Center Avenue. 
Highest known flood. 
February 6, 1896 
Greatest 24 hour rainfall for 
any February in history of 
Philadelphia Weather Bureau 
(3.86 inches). Water 15 feet 
above stream bed at Center 
Avenue. 


August 23, 1906 


Water was 3 feet deep at Center 

Avenue and Sycamore Street. 
July 18-21, 1919 i 

George School Weather Station 


`- recorded 7.8 inches of rain for 


the 4 days. “Newtown Creek 
was over the Jefferson Street 
bridge several times during the 
rain”. . 

September 6, 1926 ' 
“The Newtown Creek rose 10 
feet in 34 of an hour”. Water 
about 13 feet abóve stream bed 
at Center Avenue. 

July 23; 1938 
“Water rose nearly to State 
Street at the North end of 
town. Fire Company rescued 
several families”. 

July 30,.1941 
“Raging Storm Stuns Commun- 
ity” 4.18 inches of rain at 
George School. Water at Cen- 
ter Avenue-14 feet above 
stream bed. 

Continued on P 28 
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DATE: September 30, 1964 
TIME: 7:30 P.M. 


PLACE: Kennedy International Airport, 
New York 
The Lounge- 
Irish International Airlines 


We'll meet in the lounge for introductions, and 
check in for our flight, which departs at 9:00 P.M. 
Complimentary dinner will be served on board the 
plane, during the 5 hour flight to Shannon, Ire- 
land. Before we arrive, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted, and we'll be 
served breakfast on board. If it seems that Irish 
International wants us to be well-fed, you're right! 


* * * 


PRICE: $585.00 


WHAT IS INCLUDED: 
ROUND TRIP JET ON IRISH INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES 
TOURIST CLASS AIR TRANSPORTATION 
WITHIN IRELAND AND BRITAIN 
FIRST-CLASS HOTELS TWIN BEDDED ROOMS 
WITH BATH THROUGHOUT 
DELUXE MOTORCOACH TRANSPORTATION 
SIGHTSEEING AS INDICATED IN ITINERARY 
BREAKFAST, LUNCH, AND DINNER 
THROUGHOUT—TABLE D'HOTE 
BAGGAGE—44 Ibs. ONE LARGE SUITCASE PER 
PERSON HANDLED 
TIPS/TAXES — THOSE NORMALLY APPEAR- 
ING ON HOTEL & RESTAURANT BILLS 
NOT INCLUDED: 
PASSPORT FEES, LAUNDRY, WINES, LIQUORS, 
TIPS TO GUIDES AND DRIVERS, LUGGAGE 
OVERWEIGHT & INSURANCE. 
When you have sent us a deposit, we will forward 
to you a list of packing suggestions, and a list of 
“do's” and “don'ts”. 
Bucks County Life Tour 
“Fall Festival of Ireland and Britain’ 
65 West State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone 348-8389 
To secure your reservation, please make $100 


deposit, payable to Bucks County Life Tour, 
before June 30. 


Doris Blau 
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tonight we'll enjoy a genuine Irish ‘ 


October 7: This morning we'll fly to Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and transfer to the Caledonian Hotel. This 
afternoon will be free for individual exploration 
in this beautiful city. 


October 8: The country of Scott’s Lady of the Lake is 
our destination today. This is one of the most 
beautiful areas in all of Britain, and we'll see the 
places whose names are so familiar — Loch Lo- 
mond, Loch Katrine, and the Trossachs. 


October 9: This morning will be free. It would be an 
excellent time for a walking tour of the Royal 
Mile — a stroll through a medieval city. In the 
afternoon, we'll visit St. Giles Cathedral, the John 
Knox House, Holyrood Palace and Abbey. 


October 10: This morning a brief flight will take us to 
London. In the afternoon we'll tour various places 
in this memorable city, seeing Westminster Ab- 
bey, the Tower of London, St. Paul’s Cathedral, St. 
James Park and other places. Ample oppor- 
tunity exists for visiting the shops of Bond Street, 
or pursuing individual interests. In the evening, 
we'll attend a theatre performance 


October 11: This morning is free. The late morning 
would be an excellent time to watch the colorful 
changing of the Palace Guard, and to see the 
Palace. In the afternoon we'll drive through the 
beautiful English countryside to Windsor Castle, 
and return very late in the day. 


October 12: Oxford, Warwick Castle, and an unforget- 
table theatre performance at Stratford Upon Avon 
await us today on a long excursion with lunch at 
the Memorial Theatre. Our seats for the per- 
formance are the best in the house. Our guide 
will be a member of the Shakespeare Guild. It 
will be a long day, but a memorable one. 


October 13: Our flight leaves London early in the 
morning, taking us back to Shannon, Ireland, 
where we'll take the 24 hour Medieval Tour. The 
motorcoach winds through the back roads through 
forests and tiny villages, making a stop at Cratloe, 
and Quin Abbey. A stop at the tiny village of 
Ennis will provide us with an opportunity to watch 
spirited country dancing. We'll have tea before 
an open fire in a thatched cottage. Later on, 
dinner will be served at Bunratty Castle, where 
the menu and goings-on will be of 15th Century 
vintage. An evening of song and entertainment 
will follow. This delightful 24 hour excursion into 
the past is a fitting way to wind up our trip. 


October 14: After a late breakfast, we'll return to 
Shannon Airport for duty-free shopping at the 
tempting shops — or perhaps an Irish Coffee — 
then we'll board Irish International Airlines jet 
for quick flight back to Kennedy Airport in New 
York — well fed, and very pleased with every- 
thing. 
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During 1964 the following tours from Shannon 
will also operate DAILY from April Ist to October 
31st:— 


TOUR 2SA. All-inclusive 2-day tour to Killarney’s 
Lakes, and Blarney Castle, Cork. Departs 10.30 
a.m. Cost, including transportation by de luxe 
motor coach, accommodation with bathin Killarney 
and all meals throughout — $32.00 (£11). 


TOUR 3SA. All-inclusive 3-day tour combining 
the unique Mediaeval Tour with the 2-day mentioned 
above and giving a delightfully varied package — 
$52.00 (£18). 


TOUR 4SA. A new dramatic 4-day tour offering on 
the Irish Tourist scene. Departs daily from Shannon 
Airport at 10.00 a.m. or 4.00 p.m. and offers the full 
Mediaeval Tour; motor coach tour to Killarney 
and Cork; first-class rail to Dublin; attendance 
at performance in Abbey Theatre; transfers in 
Dublin to and from rail station, theatre, and city 
air terminal for departure; all meals and three 
nights accommodation with bath — $83.00 (£29). 


(N.B. This 4-day tour may be taken in reverse— 
starting on Ist day with arrival in Dublin and 
terminating on 4th day with departure from 
Shannon Airport). 


For details of these tours please ask for separate 
folder. 


RESERVATIONS: 
North America: Consult your local travel agent or 
Irish Railways Offices: 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y., Tel. Plaza 73636 
Europe: Consult your local travel agent or 
C.I.E. (Ireland’s Transport Company) 
59 Upper O'Connell St., Dublin. Tel. 46301 


For any further information on this tour or on any facilities 
offered at Shannon please write to: 
THE TRAVEL SALES MANAGER, 
Shannon International Free Airport, 
Ire . Shannon 177 


Your Travel Agent is :— 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland by Printcraft, Ltd 


Phone 348-8389 


To secure your reservation, please make $100 
deposit, payable to Bucks County Life Tour, 
before June 30. 


Doris Blau 


October 1: Bright and early in the morning (remember 
that we lose 5 hours going eastbound across the 
Atlantic) we'll arrive in Shannon. No shopping, 
please — there will be ample opportunity before 
our return. After customs formalities — we'll be 
there to help — we'll board the deluxe motor- 
coach, and drive the RING OF KERRY. This is 
probably the most breathtaking excursion in all 
of Ireland. The route will circle the Iveragh 
Peninsula, including Waterville, Parknasilla, and 
beh be Gap. We’ll stay at the Great Southern 

otel. 


October 2: This morning is free. If you don't want to 
sleep late, this would be an ideal time for the en- 
chanting jaunting car trip to Muckross Abbey. 
The scenery is exquisite, and the horse drawn cart 
is a fascinating experience. If you don’t see 
leprechauns, it’s because you're still sleeping. 
After lunch, we'll board our motorcoach for the 
ride through the typical Irish countryside to Cork, 
where our hotel will be the Intercontinental. 


October 3: This morning we'll tour Cork, including the 
Bells of Shandon, St. Finbar’s Cathedral, and the 
famous Blarney Castle and Blarney Stone, without 
which no visit to Ireland would be complete. In 
the afternoon, we'll board Irish International Air- 
lines for the brief flight to Dublin. We'll spend 
the next four nights at the elegant Gresham Hotel. 


October 4: Morning free. In the afternoon, we'll tour 
the city of Dublin, visiting the Four Courts, Dublin 
Castle and St. Patrick’s Cathedral. We'll see the 
Book of Kells at Trinity College. This great trea- 
sure is the most wonderful of all illuminated 
manuscripts, dating from the eighth century. 
This evening we'll see a theatre performance at 
The Abbey or The Gate. 


October 5: Today’s excursion will take us out of Dublin 
through the beautiful Liffey Valley, to the Jap. 
anese Gardens, and to Glendalough and Avoca. 


October 6: This would be a good day to explore the city 
individually, as it is a free day. Perhaps the 
Museums, or the beautiful Georgian Squares, or 
just shopping. Wonderful stores are filled with 
very exciting bargains — Waterford Crystal, 
Irish tweeds and linens, and many other things. 
If your interest lies in the direction of antiques, a 
visit either to an auction or the antique shops 
along the quais would be well worth the effort. 
You'll probably return with a real “find”. And 
tonight we'll enjoy a genuine Irish ‘‘sing-song’”’. 


October 7: This morning we'll fly to Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and transfer to the Caledonian Hotel. This 
afternoon will be free for individual exploration 
in this beautiful city. 


October 8: The country of Scott’s Lady of the Lake is 
our destination today. This is one of the most 
beautiful areas in all of Britain, and we'll see the 
places whose names are so familiar — Loch Lo- 
mond, Loch Katrine, and the Trossachs. 


October 9: This morning will be free. It would be an 
excellent time for a walking tour of the Royal 
Mile — a stroll through a medieval city. In the 
afternoon, we'll visit St. Giles Cathedral, the John 
Knox House, Holyrood Palace and Abbey. 


October 10: This morning a brief flight will take us to 
London. In the afternoon we'll tour various places 
in this memorable city, seeing Westminster Ab- 
bey, the Tower of London, St. Paul’s Cathedral, St. 
James Park and other places. Ample oppor- 
tunity exists for visiting the shops of Bond Street, 
or pursuing individual interests. In the evening, 
we'll attend a theatre performance. 


October 11: This morning is free. The late morning 
would be an excellent time to watch the colorful 
changing of the Palace Guard, and to see the 
Palace. In the afternoon we'll drive through the 
beautiful English countryside to Windsor Castle, 
and return very late in the day. 


October 12: Oxford, Warwick Castle, and an unforget- 
table theatre performance at Stratford Upon Avon 
await us today on a long excursion with lunch at 
the Memorial Theatre. Our seats for the per- 
formance are the best in the house. Our guide 
will be a member of the Shakespeare Guild. It 
will be a long day, but a memorable one. 


October 13: Our flight leaves London early in the 
morning, taking us back to Shannon, Ireland, 
where we'll take the 24 hour Medieval Tour. The 
motorcoach winds through the back roads through 
forests and tiny villages, making a stop at Cratloe, 
and Quin Abbey. A stop at the tiny village of 
Ennis will provide us with an opportunity to watch 
spirited country dancing. We'll have tea before 
an open fire in a thatched cottage. Later on, 
dinner will be served at Bunratty Castle, where 
the menu and goings-on will be of 15th Century 
vintage. An evening of song and entertainment 
will follow. This delightful 24 hour excursion into 
the past is a fitting way to wind up our trip. 


October 14: After a late breakfast, we'll return to 
Shannon Airport for duty-free shopping at the 
tempting shops — or perhaps an Irish Coffee — 
then we’ll board Irish International Airlines jet 
for quick flight back to Kennedy Airport in New 
York — well fed, and very pleased with every- 
thing. 
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BOOK REVIEW Peggy Lewis Editor 


Roots in the Rock 


By Charles Child. Boston: Atlantic, 
Little-Brown, $6.75. 

Whether Thoreau was taking a 
walking trip through Cape Cod, en- 
joying the cranberry bogs, or living 
in Walden, far away from the poll 
tax; whether Walter Teller was fall- 
ing in love with Nantucket or learn- 
ing the secrets of the Bucks County 
countryside; whether Charles Child 
was building a summer life on the 
beautiful but capricious, rough and 
rocky Maine coast or enjoying Cop- 
pernose, his home in Lumberville, 
Pa., certain men’s relationships with 
nature take on an epic quality. 

“Roots in the Rock” is Charles 
Child’s story of a score of summers 
spent in creating, building, enlarg- 
ing a house on a particular “unclear- 
ed, rocky promontory” that he and 
his wife, Fredericka, discovered some 
twenty years ago. And, somehow, 
the story of building a home became 
the story of building a family whose 
inheritance is the same character, 
vision, love and values that made 
the home. “It is, essentially, atti- 
tudes. They are the real inheritance.” 

One often wonders how a book 
came to be. Charles Child told me 
that one day in Maine, Edward 
Weeks, editor-in-chief of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press, and he were sit- 
ting in Walter Lippman’s home over 
some salmon. They were speaking 
of Child’s house. 


“This is a Shangri La of a story,” 
said Weeks, “a young couple, look- 
ing for a cabin in the woods. . . Why 
don’t you write it, Charles?” 

Robert Littell, the European rov- 
ing editor of “The Reader’s Digest,” 
said, in nearly identical words, “This 
is a romantic story. Why don’t you 
make a start?” 

So Edward Weeks became Charles 
Child’s editor, and “Roots in the 
Rock” took two years to write. His 
first full-length book, Child said that 
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it taught him how to orchestrate a 
sense of events over twenty years. 

“Orchestrate” is an appropriate 
word, for the book has a symphonic 
quality, an exploitation and harmony 
of the senses, ranging from the fell 
of spindrift to the scent of Freder- 
icka’s tantalizing recipes—to the 
sight and sound of a savage storm 
or the cry of a loon. 


ROOTS IN 
THE 


My own kinship with inland 
Maine might have made me extra 
critical. Coastal Maine is different, 
perhaps; but I found a recaptured 
nostalgia and the evocation of one 
brilliant image after another, all the 
more intense because the book is 
written with great sensitivity. 

Charles Child certainly did not 
feel that he was an island, in the 
sea-coast retreat. This is apparent 
in vignettes of so-called salty natives 
and the sort of relationship that he, 
as a “newcomer,” was able to build 
with them. His own drawings, about 
fifty of them, made the reading even 
more of a pleasure by sharpening 
and pointing up a passage here and 
there. For although Child’s writing 
is visual, his illustrations slowed 
down the kaleidoscope to make a 
point even more vivid. 

“Roots in the Rock” gave me 
great pleasure because it has the 
vitality of dedication to a way of 
life, and the purpose of carrying it 
out. It is not complacent. Most of 
all, it is deeply felt. 

—Peggy Lewis 


ILLUSTRATED BY / LEON CARLIN 


I Never Promised You 
A Rose Garden 


By Hannah Green (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston — New York 
Chicago’ San Francisco $4.95) 

Behind the ordered mask that is 
the visible Deborah Blau, lies the 
Golden Kingdom of Yr filled with 
gods and godesses 


This is the story of a Doctor 
and patient “search” through the 
twisted mazes of Deborah’s mind 
to find the roots of her illness and to 
help her heal herself. She was for- 
tunate in courage, without which 
she could never have fought her way 
through the next few years of tor- 
ment and dispair to the truth which 
eventually let her accept the worid 
of reality. 

In the words of Dr. Fury, her 
wise, tender, infinitely perceptive 
Doctor, “I never promised you a 
rose garden. I never promised you 
perfect justice . . . and I never prom- 
ised you peace or happiness. My 
help is so that you can be free to 
fight for all these things. My help is 
so that you can challenge, and being 
well is being free to accept it or not 
at whatever level you are capable. I 
never promise lies, and- the rose- 
garden world of perfection is a lie 

. and a bore, too!” 

This is a book everyone should 
read for it offers a rare understand- 
ing of the mentally ill and you, 
gentle reader, will find yourself 
“identifying” with some of the most 
hilarious and pathetic “nuts” (as 
they call themselves) in this mad- 
house. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


—_—_————— ee 
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Notes of Current Books of 
Local Interest 

Janet Gillespie, who wrote ‘“Pea- 
cock, Manure & Marigolds” (Vik- 
ing, $3.95), is the sister of New 
Hope’s Alden Wicks. Her husband 
is acting principal of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. This book is a “no poi- 
son” guide to a beautiful garden, in 
complete concord with Rachael Car- 
son. 

Mrs. Gillespie says that if you 
plant the right things together (com- 
panionate planting), these compat- 
ible plants will fight one another’s 
enemies. 

Marion Rivinus, just back from 
Egypt, recently finished a new book, 
Lights Along the Delaware, which 
tells stories of the many Victorian 
houses along that river. 

Willis Rivinus (Marion’s son) 
just finished a guide book, “A Way- 
farer’s Guide tothe Delaware Canal” 
(with the cooperation of the Bucks 
County Park Foundation). 

Betty Leydon and Margaret Rit- 
chie have a new, revised edition of 
“Where to Go and What to See in 
Bucks County.” 

The late Mary K. Blackmar of 
Hopewell, New Jersey and New 
Hope, Pa., worked with Bruce 
Gould on a book, “Conversations 
on the Edge of Eternity.” In the 
book, which Morrow will publish 
in the fall, written in dialogue form, 
Mrs. Blackmar gives her feelings 
about life after death, her religious 
beliefs as well as many observations 
from full life. A member of the Sole- 
bury Meeting for years, Mrs. Black- 
mar wrote for many Friends’ pub- 
lications and national magazines. 

On June 6, Laura Lou Brookman 
of the New Delaware Bookshop in 
New Hope, Pa., will hold an auto- 
graph party for Eric Sloane’s “A 
Museum of Early American Tools.” 
The book, profusely illustrated with 
pen and ink drawings, acknowledges, 
in its introduction, indebtedness “to 
the men at Doylestown and the Mer- 
cer Museum.” 


The New Delaware 
í Book Shop 


The New DELAWARE BOOKSHOP 
49 Wt- Ferry St, NEW HOPL PA. YOhuniwer 2:2452 


49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


Y CO 
HEEE... EERE THE ii 


E Plan the perfect entertainment for your business or civic group, 
club or fund raising organization — a Night at the Races! Special, low- 
cost group Party Plans... for 30 to 3000... available nightly. 


E Now thru July 4th. Fall Meet from September 18th thru October 
17th—Daily Double closes at 8:05—Post Time 8:15. 


Liberty Bell Racing Assn. Edward J. Dougherty, Pres. April 10-June 6. 
l Wm. Penn Racing Assn. Herbert Barness, Pres. June 8-July 4; Sept. 18-Oct. 17. 


WRITE WILLIAM PENN RACING ASSOCIATION i 
jor complete Kinghts & Woodhaven Rds. p Or call; NEptune 7-7100 be, 
information: Philadelphia 54, Pa. 


LOcust 7-5700 | 
| 


Come taste the thrill of night harness racing! i 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


College credit courses for men and women 
Classes begin Monday, July 6th 


Courses Offered 
Summer 1964 


30 Courses offered in the areas of: 


Agricultural Sciences Liberal Arts 
Business Mathematics 
Education* Science 

*Offeréd in cooperation with Temple University 


For further information, application forms, 
pre-registration counseling and instructions 


Write Chairman, Summer School Telephone 348-3571 


DELAWARE VALLEY COLLEGE 
of 


Science and Agriculture 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


Accredited by the Middle ‘States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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Ed Note: 


The letter, reprinted below, practically word for— si 


word was written by Samuel Grant, Jr. to his parents 
in 1843. He, being 19 at the time had signed up on 
a ship sailing around the world. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Lois Grant Taylor of 
Mechanic Street, New Hope. Other than the letter, 
information about Samuel Grant, Jr. is sketchy. It 
is supposed that he had some sort of work aboard ship 
and that he eventually returned to Bucks County, 
settled down and raised a family. 


Batavia, April lst, 1843 


My dear Parents: 

We arrived here after a passage of 35 days 
from the Mauritius, having had but 28 days 
to Anjier, at which place weunluckily, came 
to anchor and were one week working our way 
up to Batavia, adistance of about 100miles. 
I have heard it said and said truly that cir- 
cumstances alter cases, and our case under 
the circumstances has been considerably 
altered, for which you are reading this, 
instead of our being at China's speaking 
Chinese, we will probably be speaking Dutch 
with the Myneers at Amsterdam, having 
taken up a full freight for the ship for the 
port. So the saying is true, that when one 
sets out on a voyage there is no telling 
where he will bring ups I was rather dis- 
appointed not being able to get to China 
after being so near, but the accounts from 
there show things in such an unfavorable 
light, for doing anything with the ship, 
that I think we have made a capital hit in 
taking a freight for Europe, as there are 
actually more ships now lying at Canton 
than can take away all that China will pro- 
duce intwo years. I suppose the girls on 
hearing the change in our destination will 
open their eyes so wide, as not to be able 
to shut them again for a week, but when they 
come to think that instead of 12 I am little 
over 3 thousand miles from them, no doubt 
they will be highly delighted. As I happen 
to think of it at this moment I hope Mother 
has not turned to and smashed or sold out 
all the old China about the house in antici- 
pation of a new supply, for I should be 
sorry to have her disappointed. 

In coming too off Anjier the natives 
came off tous in their canoes in great num- 
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bers with all sorts of "notions" to sell, 
and it was a farce to see all hands trying 
to barter for something, and in less than 
five minutes there was something like ten 
monkeys in the long boat. Sometime ago, 
for an old file or piece of iron one might 
have bought canoe, malays and all but now 
nothing but the "Almighty Dollar" will suit 
them, and that must be a Spanish one. I how- 
ever got 100 very pretty shells of one fel- 
low for an old cotton handkerchief. Anjier 
is the place to lay ina good stock of pro- 
visions for a ship, and it is astonishing 
how cheap all sorts of provisions are. To 
give you an idea we bought one boat load, 
consisting of 4 doz. chickens, 2 doz. ducks, 
3 turtles, 7 baskets of sweet potatoes, 20 
yams, 2 bunches plantains, 200 oranges, 200 
eggs, 2 picals of rice and 2 monkeys for the 
sum of four dollars for the lot. I went 
ashore several times at Anjier and I believe 
if the Dutch had a settlement on the top of 
the Alleghany Mountains they would have a 
canal there. Anjier is situated about 50 
yards back from the beach and yet they have 
a canal running through the Town. The in- 
habitants are all Malays in very near as 
savage a’state as they ever have been. They 
are disgusting looking creatures, their 
lips are red as blood, and teeth as black 


as ink from the use of betel nut — men, 
women & children all chew it — they first 


take a sweet scented leaf and spread it over 
with soft lime, then wrap up a piece of to- 
bacco leaf with a piece of betel nut and 
chew the whole dose together. There are but 
two Europeans (Dutchmen) residing at An- 
jier, and they having been there two months 
expect to die in about 3 or 4 more, six 
months being about the average time they 
calculate a European to live there, as it 


is very unhealthy. It is astonishing to see 
the great number and variety of fruits that 
grow here, and the number of Cocoa nut trees 
is beyond belief. I gave afellowa shilling 
for a hundred fine large green ones and the 
milkfromthemis delicious. I have heard of 
large Cocoa nuts before but I never thought 
they grew to sucha Size. ħgot one that had 
two quarts, and one pint of milk in and I 
actually use the shell with one end cut off 
to keep amonkey in. I send this letter by 
Covington, a Baltimore ship that sailed 
from home with the intention of going to 
Canton and when we arrived here she had gone 
down to Samarang to load. She has since re- 
turned and Mr. Childs, the Supercargo, says 
he had some letters for us, but forwarded 
them on to China by the Louvre, an American 
ship that was here at the time, bound up, so 
that by the time I get to Amsterdam we will 
have been about 10 months from home without 
hearing a word, so that immediately on re- 
ceipt of this, somebody must write up all 
that has happened in the interim and send it 
out by the first steamer — as you will not 
doubt I shall be anxious to hear from home. 
About 4 days out from the Marritius we 
buried our sail-maker, he having been sick 
several days previous. His name was Jacob 
Knox and has a mother residing in Philadel- 
phia. He was an only son, his father and two 
brothers both having been lost at sea, and 
if she could be found it would be better to 
let her know. He served his time with Yver & 
Eastburn on the wharf, and by letting them 
know, she could learn of his death. 
Batavia improves upon acquaintance. It 
is situated upon as flat a piece of ground 
as could be found anywhere and is placed 
about two miles back from the sea, for no 
other purpose upon earth but to have a long 


canal leading up to it. The Town of itself 
is a dismal place, the inhabitants are all 
malays & chinese ;all Europeans live out in 
the country as it would be as much as one's 
life was worth to live in town two days, but 
once get outside from all the low dirty 
houses and it is really beautiful. The 
houses are built and laid out with a great 
deal of taste. They are generally but one 
story high and extend over a large space of 
ground with gardens all ‘round and verandas 
with venetial blinds on all four sides which 
gives thema cool appearance. The roads all 
through the country are as smooth as a floor, 
with trees on both sides which meet over- 
head and about dusk all hands turn out fora 
ride, and a very pleasant ride it is too. 

We are now about 1/3 full and sail day 
after tomorrow for Sourabuya, a town about 
600 miles from here where will take in the 
rest of our cargo and sail in about amonth's 
time fromnow, say lst May. We touch on our 
way home at Mauritius and St. Helena and if 
we have luck I calculate we will be in Am- 
sterdam about lst August and home sometime 
in November. We will no doubt go to Liver- 
pool and load for home and of course I shall 
not skip the opportunity of going to London. 

Remember me particularly to all enquir- 
ing friends, especially to all the Morgans 
and Bake Houseonians. Tell Mr. Morgan I am 
sorry about his China, but if there is any- 
thing I can get him in Europe to let me know. 
The next time you hear from me will be from 
Amsterdam. 

My best love to all at home from top to 
bottom. Remember me also particularly and 
give my best love to Fanny and Julia. 

And believe me always your affectionate 
son, 

Samuel Grant, Jr. 


Riding 
Instruction: 
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Horses 
Conditioned for 
HUNTING FIELD SHOW RING RACK TRACK 


Hunters for Sale 


BONNIE BROOK FARM 
JOE MOLONY 


Furlong, Pa. 598-7459 
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DeyLestown Pre-School 


W nursery + Kindergarten classes 
(> all day sessions 4-3 Hot Lunch 


Beau Cheval 


Kennels 


Saint Bernard Puppies 
Park Ave., 
German Shepherd 
at Stud 
Wycomb, Penna. 
PA 598-7229 
(Off int. 413-232 
Wrightstown ) 


HEATHERDALE 
COLLIES 


Puppies 


Stud Service 


MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club. 
Collie Club of America and 
Tri State Collie Breeders’ Assoc. 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


60 NORTH MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN. PENNSYLVANIA 
PHONE 348-9021 
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At Press Time 

The world premiere of “Linda 
Stone Is Brutal” at Bucks County 
Playhouse proved that William F. 
Brown, see below, is a pretty funny 
fellow. It did not prove, unfortu- 
nately, that he can write a three-act 
comedy that’s going to go very far. 
At the same time, it did not prove 
that he cannot do so. 

If that sounds eclectic, the writers 
seek forgiveness in the fact that 
“Linda’s” chief protagonist is a psy- 
chiatrist and her audience was treat- 
ed to a lot of clinches about physic 
rationalization that somehow didn’t 
come across as hilariously as they 
might have some 15 or 20 years 
ago. 

Actually, Brown has all the ele- 
ments that could evolve into an ac- 
ceptable light, romantic comedy. On 
opening night, however, they just 
didn’t jell, except possibly in the 
third act when the action strove 
mightily, if unsuccessfully, to pull 
the whole thing out. 

“Linda Stone Is Brutal” follows 
a pattern for this sort of thing that 
has been successful before and will 
doubtless be successful again. They 
don’t have triangles anymore, they 
have pentagons: the husband and or 
wife, caught in a compromising situ- 
ation with a charming outsider; the 
old friend, for whom there is still a 
spark, and to whom the aggrieved 
spouse turns for solace; and the kid 
— pick an age — who is in the 
upper percentile of the gifted group 
and who delivers all kinds of gifted 
remarks and sage advice. 

In the Playhouse show, the psy- 
chiatrist, Andrew Duggan, is work- 
ing out his problem with a libidin- 
ous patient through written psycho- 
drama. His daughter finds and reads 
the unfinished “script” and shows it 
to her mother. Kim Hunter, wife 
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by J. Henry 
and Jeanette Brown 


and mother, thinks he is merely 
writing a play to catch up with an 
old family friend (Scott McKay) 
who has written a successful book. 
In order to help, she gives the play 
to the old friend who turns it over 
to his agent who just happens to be 
the patient. Now, there’s nothing 
wrong with that for a situation, is 
there? 

Unfortunately, it takes entirely 
too long to establish all this. The 
actors seemed to sense it as they 
waded with limited enthusiasm 
through a lot of extraneous dialogue 
in the first act. Brown seems not to 
trust his own humor which was often 
quite good when directing itself to 
the plot, i.e., “obsession is nine- 
tenths of the law”. He supplemented 
with a number of topical gag lines 
that contributed nothing except a 
break in an already uneven cadence. 
For instance, the image of “the 
dancing Powells, Eleanor and Adam 
Clayton”, while comical, has no 
business in the show. Also, we were 
forced to reach for something about 
“Lady Bird and the other species in 
the White House Aviary”. As well as 
putting roadblocks in the story line, 
this type of stuff might not even hold 
up through the summer if you’re 
projecting a future for the show. 

While we have respected his work 
elsewhere, we felt Andrew Duggan 
lacked the light touch necessary to 
play the leading role. Kim Hunter, 
on the other hand, was perfectly 
believable and Scott McKay was 
sufficiently witty and gay to carry off 
the bachelor-friend role. 

Special mention should be made 
of Bruce Hyde who was hilarious as 
a very young patient under analysis. 
In addition to providing high com- 
edy in his scenes, his part, skillfully 
played, served to put the necessary 
business in the third act to keep it 


moving and his part throughout pro- 
vided the setting for the play’s well- 
telegraphed curtain scene. 


Mr. Michael Ellis, of New Hope, 
Pa., and New York City, held a 
play on May 2 to present Genevieve, 
of New York City and Paris, France, 
a former sports announcer on the 
Jack Paar show, to “straight” dra- 
matic society. The play, called “The 
Play’s The Thing”, was written for 
production in 1926 by Ferenc 
Molnar and opened the season at 
the Bucks County Playhouse. 

Unfortunately, the results of this 
debut, which lasted until May 16, 
were inconclusive. Several factors 
combined to make this so: 

First, this coming out party was 
conducted with the benefit of a stag 
line of seven actors, the majority of 
which were quite highly talented. 
There was no feminine competition. 

Secondly, while today’s “star sys- 
tem” of operation dictates that a 
name such as Genevieve’s receives 
top billing and gets the big pre-show 
publicity build-up, this show simply 
belonged to Murray Matheson who 
was just great in the role of “a fa- 
mous dramatist”. One has to wonder 
how the billings read when Ellis re- 
vived the show in New York in 1946 
with Louis Calhern and Faye Emer- 
son in the comparable roles. 

Finally, the show itself seemed 
artfully contrived to make the whole 
thing come off just right. Our debu- 
tante plays the role of “a prima 
donna” caught in a compromising 
situation by her fiance who is a tal- 
ented young composer. Both are im- 
portant in the plans of the aforemen- 
tioned dramatist and the plot turns 
on his actions toward setting the 
love affair right again. 

During the course of this Gen- 
evieve was an off-stage voice in the 
first act, made a couple of cute ap- 
pearance laps around the track in 
the second and then played second 
bananna to Louis Edmonds in a per- 
fectly wild “play within a play” 
which climaxed the show. 

If you get the impression this 
highly stylized comedy was not one 
of great substance, you're right. At 
the same time, you just had to enjoy 
watching an “old pro” (our phrase) 
like Murray Matheson wrap himself 
around his part. His support through- 
out was generally good, but we 
were particularly taken with Wood 
Romoff in his role of a footman 
which was so much in character with 
the flavor of the play. 

As to Genevieve, she did every- 
thing that was asked of her in a 
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As Written Up in Life Magazine 
A real working-ranch vacation for boys and girls, 8 to 14, July-August. Small group 
lives family-style on writer’s historic homestead from barnyard chores to candlelight 
dinner. Also a limited number of day campers. Horse and pony trail riding, swim- 
ming, fishing, nature lore. Write for folder or come see us any Saturday or Sunday 
beginning Memorial Day Weekend. No pre-season phone calls please. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dunlea (Pat) Hurley, 


RAVEN ROCK FARM 


River Road, R. D. #2 Stockton, N. J. 


Just across the Delaware from Bucks County 


“The phone was installed and ready 
for service almost as soon as the 
movers put the furniture in the house” 


A small thing? Surely. 

But the customer was so pleased (and so nice) that 
she wrote us about it. 

Doing small things carefully adds up to doing big 
things well. Telephone Company people never forget 
this. They are always ready to go out of their way to 
help. 

Whenever you pick up your phone, <‘The Spirit of 
Service” is there. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania A 
Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science 
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ORNAMENTAL RUGS 


Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 
Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 


862-2406 


Elmwood 
7-1328 
Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 
Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa 


‘and leaves 
pea” 3 7 
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BOLENS / 
ORBIT-AIR/ 


Clippings and leaves are drawn 
up into Orbit-Air’s exclusive “or- 
bit” chamber where they’re cut 
and re-cut to tiny particles al- 
most too small to see. Then 
they're blown deep into lawn, 
feeding it every time you cut 
it. No need to “bag” clippings. 
Orbit-Air cleans your lawn neat- 
as-a-pin. Try it today, at: 


Doylestown 
Agricultural Company 


SALES ROOM and SERVICE SHOP 
N. Main Street (Rt 611) Cross Keys 


Doylestown, Po Ph. 348-2689 
Open Thurs. ond Fri. ‘til 9 p.m. 
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BEGONIA - THE CAN-DO 


HAT use do you envision for 
your flowers as you leaf 
through the seed catalogs? 


Fresh blossoms so that you can 
make your own corsages? Plentiful 
blooms for centerpieces and indoor 
floral arrangements? Summer-long 
brilliance in outdoor plantings and 
displays? 

Belgian begonias offer a single an- 
swer to all these floral needs by com- 
bining daintiness of blossom with 
brilliance of color. Camellia-like, 
they can grow to a spectacular six 
inches. Longest-lasting of all the 
bulbs, Belgian begonias provide eye- 
catching color from June until the 
first frost. And they thrive in a 
variety of ordinarily hard-to-plant 
locations, such as the shade of trees, 
borders with northern exposure, 
window boxes, and decorative pots. 

Horticulturists have now bred 
over five thousand different varieties 
of begonias. A particular favorite 
because they’re so healthy and adapt 
to conditions that would wilt other 
flowers, Belgian begonias have a 
chameleon quality—they look differ- 
ent in different surroundings. 


The world center of the begonia 
industry is Belgium, and its soft, 
rainy climate (which they call 
“brown weather”) is ideal for grow- 
ing bulbs. Today, the largest im- 
porter of begonias is the United 
States. The bulbs received here are 
especially prepared by Belgian grow- 
ers to meet exacting American qual- 
ity standards. 


The begonias will bloom well in 
your setting if you have two ingred- 
ients: full or soft, indirect lighting; 
and a sandy soil, rich in humus and 
properly fertilized. 

You can take your color choice 
from pure white to scarlet — with 
pink, rose, cardinal red, yellow, ap- 
ricot, orange and salmon in between. 
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These brilliant bursts of color will 
keep the summer around long after 
the calendar pages have been turned 
to fall. 

Begin your garden “redecorating” 
with healthy small tubers. In the 
early spring, fill a shallow box with 
a mixture of sand and peat moss or 
leaf mold, taking care not to pack it 
down too firmly. Next, place a Bel- 
gian begonia tuber in the box, hol- 
low side up, and bed it down with 
an inch more of soil. Leave about 
an inch and a half of space ‘around 
it before planting the next one. 
Then, take the box to a warm place 
(60 degrees or more) that’s also 
light. Keep the soil moist, but not 
too wet. Begonias are slow starters, 
so don’t be impatient if they don’t 
come up for awhile. 

When a few green leaves have 
pushed their way through the soil 
and are about four inches high, the 
begonias can be transferred to their 
permanent home. They can be placed 
in decorative pots and bowls (at 
least four to seven inches deep) that 
can be arranged and re-arranged in 
exciting combinations of colors on 
the terrace or patio. Or, they can 
form a solid mass of color to sur- 
round your home, much like a frame 
enriches a painting. 

One of the best examples of the 
use of these flowers is the annual 
Festival of Lochristi in Belgium. 
There, every year, Belgian growers 
display magnificent floral arrange- 
ments of begonias in vivid splashes 
of color, in a variety of ways. 

This “can do” flower can be 
planted around birdbaths, garden 
statutes or sundials. It’s equally cozy 
inside wheelbarrows or gaily-painted 
barrels. 

When you transfer the bulbs into 
boxes or pots, cover the drainage 
holes with pieces of broken pottery. 
Then fill with soil about two-thirds 
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full, adding fertilizer and a bit more 
soil. Finally, set in the tuber firmly, 
and cover the root lightly with more 
of the potting soil. A border of be- 
gonias gets the same technique. The 
bulbs should be covered with about 
an inch of soil and placed eight 
inches apart from each other. 

If you want a formal English bor- 
der, point all the leaves of your 
plants in the same direction when 
you put the tuber in the earth. Then 
the blossoms will face the same way 
when they appear. Should you pre- 
fer large blossoms, nip off the first 
buds to appear, as well as the single 
blooms on either side of double cen- 
ter bloom. Each begonia will then 
be larger and more important. 

But if you want your begonias to 
grow taller, just increase the shade. 
Total shade will produce only the 
glossy green of foliage, without any 
blooms. Reverse the process, in- 
creasing the light, and the begonias 
will hug the ground and produce 
more flowers. 

Tall or short, large or small —the 
Belgian begonia adds loveliness to 
any garden. And indoors, a single 
blossom, floating in an elegant silver 
bowl, or in a simple glass goblet, 
makes any day a very special occa- 
sion. 


FOR JUST $5.00 


Be the proud owner 
of the rare Franklin- 
ia. A lovely and un- 
usual small tree with 
large and fragrant 
white flowers. It 
blooms from early 
August until lote 
Fall. 


OAKLYNN NURSERIES INC. 


R. D. 41 Green Lane, Pa. 536-4166 
Landscape Planting Featuring 


Knowledge — Quality — Service 


arden Court 


NURSING HOME 
NO CASE 


|= 
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@ Magnificent surroundings 

@ Gracious personalized care 

@ Recreational prosrsm 

@ Private and semi-private rooms 
@ 24 hour reg'stered nursing care 


READILY AVAILABLE PXrion TEL.: 348-2960 


A A New Concept In Hospital Patient Environment 


@ Blue Cross Approved 

@ Physio and occupational 
therapy programs 

@ Latest hospital equipment 

@ Fireproof Buliding 


: 400 SOUTH MAIN STREET / DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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Where To Find 
Garden & Outdoor Living Products 


BULB SPECIALISTS MULCHING MATERIAL 
Charles H. Mueller Feeney’s Nursery 


Gentsch’s Nursery 
NURSERY STOCK 


Feeney’s Nursery 


FENCES 


Wm. Hobensack’s Sons 


FLOWER PLANTS 


Feeney’s Nursery 


Oaklynn Nurseries, Inc. 
Gentsch’s Nursery 

POWER LAWN MOWERS 
Wm. Hobensack & Sons 


Gentsch’s Nursery 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 
C&S Equipment, Inc. 


C&S Power Equipment 


SPRAYERS 
Wm. Hobensack & Sons 


Feeney’s Nursery 

Wm. Hobensack & Sons 
TRACTORS & EQUIPMENT 
C&S Power Equipment, Inc. 


HAND TOOLS 


Wm. Hobensack & Sons 
Wm. Hobensack’s Sons 


TREES 


Feeney’s Nursery 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Feeney's Nursery 


Oaklynn Nurseries, Inc. 


Visit These Dealers 
For Garden Needs 


Gentsch’s Nursery 


C &S POWER EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
York Rd., Jamison, Pa. DI 3-6040 


FEENEY’S NURSERY—Bustleton 
Pike above Street Rd., Feasterville, 
Pa. EL 7-1328 


GENTSCH’S NURSERY — y 
mile south of Rt. 232, Bustleton 
Pike, Richboro, Pa. EL 7-0847 or 
EL 7-1365 


WM. HOBENSACK'’S & SONS — 
Greeley Ave., Ivyland, Pa. — 
OSborne 5-1610 
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DAVID H. LIGHTKEP—Gravely 
Tractors & Equipment, Limekiln 
Pk., Rt. 152  Jarrettown, Pa. 
MI 6-1484 


CHARLES MUELLER — Bulb 
specialist, River Rd., New Hope, 
Pa. 862-2033 


OAKLYNN NURSERIES, INC. 
— Nursery Rd., Finland, Pa. (6 
miles W. of Quakertown, Pa.) 
536-4166 
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of California 


STOWAWAY ... 


All-American look of 
wide marine stripes on 
silky Helanca nylon 
and spandex knit. Racy 
one-piece mio with 
stripes slung low — 
anchored to scant 
trunks with a salty 
lifesaver belt. In pastel 
and classic colors. 8-16 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


“town and country clothes” 


NEWTOWN, PA. 
15 S. State Street 


and 


SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
498 Second St. Pike 


(The new Southampton Shopping Center) 
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DAMN 


Continued from P 16 

wells. No limb of this argument can 
be amputated. As long as one hill 
of corn drinks four gallons of water 
a day, and milk is ninety-two per- 
cent water, and there is only one 
edible cactus and no conveniently 
milkable camels, something must be 
done to keep this country usable. 
Camel time may come sooner than 
we expect. 

Even a farmer can be reasonable. 
But let’s both be reasonable. I have 
been reasonable so far, but now it 
is up to the Authority to be reason- 
able. 

I have watched this creek for fifty 
years, and I say that the proposed 
dam is entirely too magnificent. To 
flood all the acres we are supposed 
to relinquish for occasional swamp- 
ing, the dam would have to be about 
THIRTY-FIVE feet high. This is 
ridiculous. That creek never rose 
over five feet, could not possibly 
rise over eight feet; when enough 
clay is dug out to construct the dam, 
the resulting basin will impound half 
the water held back by the dam. 

Three feet of the rise will go into 
the hole. I trapped muskrat on this 
creek to its source for years.A musk- 
rat tunnels under water but he 
builds a dry house above flood rise. 
He and I know exactly what to ex- 
pect. 

More than that, the little creek 
which runs in front of my house, 
periodically provides a two foot rise 
to the Newtown Creeks freshets 
BELOW the proposed dam. We call 
it the “Sham creek” because it goes 
completely dry in the summer when 
I need it to water my cattle auto- 
matically, but the darn thing drains 
the whole hill half to Lavender Hall 
and has washed out every dam we 
ever built on it. 

If the Authority lived as close to 
our Sham Creek as I do, the nec- 
cessity of a dam on here would be 
apparent. I have been trying to save 
the money to build this dam for 
years. So far I have retained more 
years than maney. 

I want a dam on the Sham Creek 
before anybody is to be allowed to 
bring in bulldozers, tear down fen- 
ces, and destroy the only other place 
I can water my stock. I have seen 
technicians so dazzled by their Soil 
Conservation projects, that they for- 
got the farmer needs preservation 
first. 

I do more than work here. My 
farm is my living. I live here, and if 
I have to fight for my life, my 
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corpse will be the one on the top of 
the pile. 

I have been advised that a proper 
authority proposes to build a dam 
on my creek, and I am not opposed 
to a dam, but I'll be dam-ed only if 
I am consulted, my advice is given 
consideration, and I approve the 
specifications for the dam. 

And nobody better change those 
specifications once I assent to them. 
Since more public funds are avail- 
able for a large Public Projects, I 
have noticed a slight tendency for 
small calves of projects to suddenly 
expand into great white elephants. I 
want absolute assurance that a soil 
and water conservation dam on my 
farm will not impound funds from 
Project 70 and have me paying 
admission to a public park in order 
to water my cattle. 

Such are my arguments against 
the dam. I do not think I have 
climbed out on over hanging limbs. 
I believe that my protests are root- 
amentary (rudimentary) and that 
somebody in authority will have to 
get his feet on the ground in order 
to deal with them. 


DAM? 


Continued from P 17 


Present day residents of Newtown 
may wonder at this point why there 
haven’t been any destructive floods 
for the past 23 years? 

No flood control dams have been 
built, nor has the stream been wid- 
ened or deepend. 

Farming in the 6 square mile 
drainage area of the Newtown Creek 
watershed has changed somewhat to 
more hay and pasture, some contour- 
ing and strip cropping, all of which 
increase the water holding capacity 
of the soil. But at the same time 
there are more paved roads and more 
house roofs to speed the runoff of 
water into the streams. 

What, then, is the difference? It’s 
simply that we haven’t happened to 
have the combination of weather 
conditions to produce a major flood. 
Also, the average frequency of these 
major floods was about once in 16 
years. But note that 1938 and 1941 
were only 3 years apart. In other 
words, based on past experience, 
such a flood has-about a 6% chance 
of occurring this year. What about 
the, future? Will such floods occur 
again? If so, what can be done 
about it? 

We can be reasonably certain that 
there will be cloudbursts and hurri- 
canes in the future. Furthermore, no 


amount of conservation farming will 
prevent a repetition of the 1882 flood 
when more than 9 inches of rain 
fell in 8 hours, and “in the wheat 
fields, great spaces of surfaces were 
washed away plow deep”. Nor can 
we reasonably expect that the 
amount of woodland and pasture in 
this area will be increased in the fu- 
ture. In fact, the trend is in the 
other direction. The pressures of 
suburbia are great, and increased 
urbanization will inevitably aggre- 
vate the flood problem rather than 
solve it. 

Ironically, these same urbanizing 
pressures that lead to increased 
water loss, flooding and pollution, 
are demanding more recreation space 
and increased water supply. This is 
not just a modern problem. It was 
present in Mesopotamia, the Valley 
of the Indus, Greece, North Africa 
and Italy for millennia before the 
Indians came to America. 


The modern question is, “Are we 
intelligent enough to learn from his- 
tory”? I think we are. We have the 
scientific knowledge, the political 
acumen, and the public good sense 
to guide the growth and develop- 
ment of this “Garden of Eden”, as 
Bucks County has been described, 
so that it will continue to be what our 
road signs declare: “A Good Place 
to Live, Shop and Worship”. 


A solution to this problem is being 
sought by those who realize that con- 
trolling floods and providing an ade- 
quate, pure water supply are differ- 
ent parts of an inter-related problem. 


The study presently underway, 
called the Neshaminy Creek Water 
Resources Development Program, is 
sponsored by the Commissioners of 
Bucks and Montgomery Counties 
and the Soil Conservation District 
Directors of both Counties. Co-spon- 
soring, are 13 Townships and 3 Bor- 
oughs in this 236 square mile water- 
shed which covers about one-third of 
Bucks County. 

Forty public agencies, federal, 
state and county, are involved in the 
study. The Neshaminy Valley Wa- 
tershed Association which is a Citi- 
zen organization, is acting as coor- 
dinator. At this date, no recommen- 
dations have been made by the agen- 
cies, and no decisions have been 
reached by the sponsors. 

The flood control reservoir site 
which is being studied on the New- 
town Creek as part of this overall, 
comprehensive program is only one 
of over 30 sites which have been 
studied so far, for possible develop- 
ment. 


This site, designated as PA 621, 
located about 1⁄2 mile upstream from 
Route 532, would provide substan- 
tially 95% flood damage reduction 
not only for Newtown Creek, but 
would also help, in conjunction with 
other similar reservoirs on other trib- 
utaries, to reduce the flood peaks in 
the main Neshaminy Creek. 

Surveys completed so far by the 
Soil Conservation Service indicate 
that the top of the dam would be 
about 35 feet above the stream bed. 
The conservation, or permanent 
pool, would be about 5 acres, with a 
maximum flood pool of about 100 
acres. This flood pool would of 
course only be filled in times of high 
runoff, with the entire pool filling on 
the average of once in 100 years. 

Most of the time there would be a 
5 acre lake, with the surrounding 
area continuing to be available for 
agricultural purposes. Present own- 
ers could retain title to the land and 
keep complete, private control of the 
area. An easement would be required 
for the flood pool area for which 
compensation could be made. 

What are the advantages? Essen- 
tially, futule flooding on Newtown 
Creek would be confined to one area, 
specifically designated for the “flood 
pool,” thus minimizing any damage 
to property or danger to lives. Exper- 
ience in other areas where similar 
dams have been constructed, indi- 
cates that the land surrounding these 
reservoirs becomes more valuable, 
rather than less. With about 100 
acres taken out of the subdivision 
market, maybe this is one way to 
“Keep Newtown Clean and Green”. 


THEATER 


Continued from P 25 


delightful fashion. We cannot resist, 
however, wondering if she hasn’t 
been to Berlitz to fertilize the accent 
that used to announce the fortunes 
of the “Doe-jaires” during baseball 
seasons with Paar. 

The show is rumored to be mak- 
ing other straw-hat circuit perfor- 
mances this summer, but no confor- 
mation of this could be obtained at 
last check with Playhouse personnel. 


So You Wanta’ Write A Play 

We thought it might be interest- 
ing to look in on William F. Brown 
at the Playhouse during the week 
before his play “Linda Stone is Bru- 
tal”, new and his first, was to open. 
We expected, with curtain time a 
mere five days away, that the pop- 
ularly conceived précautions for ex- 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1963 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, ete. They enable you to earn 
money for your treasury, and make 

friends for your organization, 
Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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pectant playwrites would have been 
taken-removal of belt, tie, shoe 
laces - no sharp objects in sight and 
the like. On the contrary, we found 
Brown quite calm, rational and 
seemingly pleased with rehearsals, 
his producers, the director and the 
cast. 


While this is in fact his first play 
and something he “always” wanted 
to do, the Playhouse’s first “new 
author” of the year is hardly a rookie 
in this whole business. Further, he 
would appear to have been fairly 
successful in things of an enterain- 
ment nature to which he put his 
hand. 


He started selling cartoons in 
college (Princeton ’50) and has had 
six collections published, the most 
famous being “Beat, Beat, Beat” in 
the mid-fifties. During seven years 
as advertising agency producer on 
TV shows such as Armstrong Circle 
Theater, he managed to free lance 
and today claims some 40 television 
credits in one capacity or another. 
He left the agency business in 1962 
to go it alone and was involved in 
writing Julius Monk reviews, mag- 
azine articles and song lyrics before 
tackling “Linda Stone” in February, 
1963. 


He completed a third draft of the 
show in two-and-one-half months 
but couldn’t find a buyer. Two weeks 
were spent on draft +4 which was 
bought by Wally Perner and Ellis. 


Rehearsals started on May 4 this 
year with draft +6 and individual 
line changes here and there -“not 
more than a page or so in all”- 
were the only changes thereafter. 
After the Playhouse, the show is 
booked into an Olney, Md., summer 
theater for three weeks and if it is 
not, in Brown’s words, “a complete 
disaster”, it will then crank up for 
out-of-town warmups for an October 
opening in New York. 


Since the sale of “Linda” in the 
late Spring of 1963, Brown has kept 
himself amused writing the lyrics for 
a Broadway musical scheduled for 
early ‘65, doing a pilot for a TV 
series and outlining a movie cur- 
rently up for grabs in Hollywood. 
He makes it all sound too easy. 


The Community Theater Scene 

Shock Theater might categorize 
the little theater we were able to see 
last month. 

Town & Country Players opened 
their season with Emlyn Williams 


“Night Must Fall”. It is no mean 
trick for an amateur to follow the 
author, Robert Montgomery and Al- 
bert Finney in the part of the some- 
times charming sometimes psycho- 
tic role of Danny in this thriller; 
however, we felt Ron French was an 
ideal choice for the demanding role 
and played it well. 


While trying to maintain object- 
ivity in the face of a conflict of in- 
terest as far as Town & Country is 
concerned, we must admit we find 
theater-in-the-round an exciting and 
challenging medium. We like the 
proximity to the actors, the unique 
and sometimes ingenious ways in 
which sets are created and the abili- 
ty of a director to use the whole 
theater to surround you with the 
play. 

Mary Hindle directed “Night 
Must Fall” and in a number of oc- 
casions took particularly good ad- 
vantage of this whole theater con- 
cept to heighten the tension inherent 
in the show. She assembled a re- 
markably well-balanced cast for 
little theater and staged a moving 
production despite the problem of 
having one character in a wheel 
chair on an arena stage. 


Meanwhile, down at the Lang- 
horne Players barn, “Design For 
Murder” proved to be a whodunnit 
in the classic form with suspicion 
shifting from character to character. 


This is the first time we have been 
privileged to see Marion Kolman in 
a Langhorne production and our 
only comment is, let’s see a lot more 
of her. Her portrayal of a widow 
trying to hold together a once af- 
fiuent household in which a murder 
has taken place was inspired. The 
excellence of her performance, un- 
fortunately, served to exaggerate 
some weaknesses in other parts of 
the cast, but at the same time made 
the show well worth seeing. 


We liked the pace director kd 
Macon was able to maintain through- 
out the show and his set kept the 
Langhorne Players batting a thou- 
sand in the creation of effective at- 
mospheres for their 1964 shows. 
The Langhorne group has the little 
theater scene all to themselves in 
June with their production of “Mary, 
Mary” which we wouldn’t miss. 


Meanwhile, waiting in the wings 
with the last of the Bucks County 
1964 season openers is St. John 
Terrell and “Camelot” on Memor- 
ial Day Weekend at the Lambertville 
Music Circus. See you there. 


TAMMANY 


Continued from P 15 


If the suicide was Tamanend, he 
would have indeed been extremely 
venerable; there is evidence he was 
around thirty at the time of the 
Treaty of 1683, which would have 
put him in the neighborhood of 96 
when he died. 
tells us that he immolated himself 
by rolling into the fire. It is not 
illogical that an aged chief realizing 
himself past his usefulness to the 
tribe might in such a way deliberate- 
ly commit suicide. We have a veri- 
fied record that a local farmer, Wal- 
ter Shewell, buried the body of an 
old Indian chief near the Great 
Spring; some say the chief's son, also 
called Tamanend, was on hand. 
General Davis, one of the earliest 
historians of Bucks, maintained that 
“there is no evidence that the chief 
was Tamany”, while others includ- 
ing Dr. Mercer were certain that it 
couldn’t have been anyone else. 


And again we have a contradic- 
tory (and unverified) record that 
one Mahlon S. Kirkbride of Buck- 
ingham Township claimed that 


Tamanend died in a cabin there and 
was buried by a white neighbor. 
Others say that if a personage so 
well-known as Tamanend died in 
1749 it is singular that no English 
contemporary mentions it—but then 
documentation of news events in the 
early eighteenth century was sketchy. 

These are the few facts known of 
the Indian whose legend, had grown 
until he was regarded almost as a 
saint — a patron saint of the new 
Republic and a symbol of democ- 
racy. “Tammany Hall”, the politi- 
cal organization in New York City 
in the later 1800's had its origin in 
patriotic associations such as “The 
Tammany Society”, “Sons of Saint 
Tammany”, and the “Benevolent 
Order of Red Men” which came into 
being sometime before the 1770's 
and which served to perpetuate — 
and exaggerate — the Tamanend 
legend. It seemed to be character- 
istic of the times for revolutionary 
organizations to identify themselves 
with the lowly Indian, who had been 
similarly oppressed and who sym- 
bolized to them the spirit of liberty 
and proud defiance. But all this 
hero-worship came late, when the 
Lenni-Lenape were no longer on the 
scene. The irony is that after Wil- 
liam Penn’s era of justice and be- 
nevolence in Pennsylvania, the only 
colony free:of Indian troubles, the 
whites reverted to the usual methods 
of defrauding the trusting red men 


out of their land, beginning with the 
notorious “Indian Walking Pur- 
chase” of 1737. After that things 
were never the same; Penn’s “Holy 
Experiment” had seen its day. 

By the 1800’s the Indian popuia- 
tion of Bucks County had dwindled 
to zero with the clearing and plant- 
ing of farmland, and the remaining 
Indians became local curiosities, liv- 
ing in squalor in the remote valleys, 
along the streams and in backwoods 
corners of the northwestern town- 
ships, despised and all but forgotten; 
buried, when they died, in unmark- 
ed graves on the fringes of the 
churchyards. One of the last record- 
ed families, Indian Billy and his 
squaw Polly, lived in a cabin built 
for them on Robin Run by a Buck- 
ingham farmer, and were the last to 
be buried in the old Buckingham 
graveyard. 

In 1911, a few years after its 
founding, the Bucks County Histor- 
ical Society purchased a plot on the 
slope of Prospect Hill where Tama- 
nend was believed to lie. A marker 
was prepared by Dr. Henry Mercer, 
which can now be seen in the His- 
torical Museum in Doylestown; it 
was never placed on the site, pre- 
sumably because of differences of 
opinion as to the exact burial place. 
Dr. Mercer himself always main- 
tained Tamanend was buried about 
a mile further west along the creek. 

A few years ago, members of the 
Historical Society, at a meeting on 
the hillside, made a concentrated 
effort to locate the great chief's re- 
mains. It is believed he was buried 
with a large metal gorget such as 
was worn by high-ranking military 
officers of the period hung round his 
neck, an honorary gift from the 
white authorities. Thirty-one mem- 
bers spent a happy Sunday giving 
the hillside and the creek bank by 
the old tadpole-fishery a thorough 
going-over with spades, probes and 
even mine-detectors in hopes of at 
least turning up the gorget. -A few 
artifacts, an arrow and axe heads 
were found, but no grave. 

It does seem fitting, however, that 
some sort of monument should be 
erected on the summit of the hill, not 
only in memory of the affable chief 
(Tamanend means ‘affable’ in the 
Lenape tongue), but also to com- 
memorate a unique era of harmony 
and justice between the two races. 

Perhaps Dr. Mercer’s dream of a 
colossal concrete turtle, symbol of 
the Unami tribe of the Lenni-Len- 
ape, is the ideal concept. The resi- 
dents of Bucks County owe this 
tribute to the great Indian who gave 
his lands so generously to their 
forbears. 


A Touch Of 


sin Bucks County 


NOW OPEN 
The Chalet 


at 
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e Cocktails 


e Sandwiches 


e Dancing 


d Every Friday and Saturday 


Rt. 611 Pipersville, Pa. J 
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IMMACULATE 
Is the word for this custom built split in a 
choice neighborhood. Living room, dining 
room, modern kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 2 
tile baths, huge recreation room with 


fireplace, powder room, sun room, 
laundry, 2 car attached garage, on 
beautiful landscaped acre. Move sight in 
for $27,500. 


EASY TERMS MANY OTHERS 


Joseph Barness and Son 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove 


Country Estate — Beautiful stone & frame 
home in immaculate condition just 15 
min. from Doylestown. Ist fl. has liv. rm. 
with F/P, din. rm., den, mod. kit. with 
din. area & pdr. rm. 2nd fl. 4 bedrms. & 
bath. Insulated attic, full basement. 
Filtered swimming pool. Several out- 
bldgs. incl. 3 car garage, 3 stall horse 
stable & kennel. 16% beautiful acres with 
woods & a lge. spring fed lake plus 
excellent road frontage. A quality prop- 
erty at only $45,000. 


CLEMENT M. RIGHTER, INC. 


10 N. State St. Newtown, Pa. 


DI 3-0700 


WO 8-2051 


PANORAMIC VIEW 

A lovely custom-built deluxe ranch house 
nestled in a 4-acre wooded setting with a 
breathtaking view. Located in the beau- 
tiful Spring Valley section of Bucks 
County near Doylestown. Entrance hall, 
living room with panelling and fireplace, 
dining room, modern well-equipped 
kitchen, cedar panelled family room, 
laundry, powder room, master bedroom 
with tile bath, 3 other bedrooms with tile 
bath, oversized 2-car garage. Basement 
arranged into panelled recreation room 
with fireplace, office, powder room, heater 
room, freezer room. Long private drive- 
way with many dogwood trees to secluded 
hilltop setting. Offered at $49,900. 


A SYLVAN DELL 
Interesting and unusual Decorating and 
Gift Shop located on Route 611 above 
Doylestown. Large 2-story masonry 
building presently used for workshops 
and display rooms. Adaptable many 
purposes. Attractive masonry ranch 
house; other outbldgs; filtered swimming 
pool. Lovely grounds about 24% Acres. 
Creek on property. $55,000. 


Residence: 348-9130 
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WYNNE JAMES. JR. Reale, 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 
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JOHN T. WELSH 


REALTOR 


Route #202, New Britain, Pa. 
Phone: 348-8606 
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84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Driving 
Continued from P 7 


“MAGIC NEEDLE, 1964” 

The New Hope Historical Society 
announces that its annual show of 
the needle arts at the Society’s Parry 
Barn Gallery in New Hope is mak- 
ing an even bigger hit than last 
year’s. The show which opened May 
15th and runs through June Sth pre- 
sented an interesting and unusual 
collection of quilts, hooked rugs and 
crewel embroidery from all over the 
country. 
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HISTORICAL 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
The Doylestown Nature Club will 

present Mrs. Julia S. Berrall, well- 
known writer and lecturer on gar- 
dens and flower arrangements at 
their open meeting on June 8th. 
The meeting will be held at the audi- 
torium of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel 
Church on E. Ashland Street 
Doylestown, at 2:00 PM. Mrs. 
Berall will give a lecture-demonstra- 
tion featuring wallpaper back- 
grounds, drapery fabrics and flower 
arrangements suggesting: Informal 
New England Colonial, Williams- 
burg; late Georgian, Victoria; Con- 
temporary and Modern. 
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MIDDLE EAST FAIR 

Delaware Valley again hosts the 
Middle East Fair for the Fifth year 
on June 20 and 21 at the Circle A 
Ranch in nearby Haddonfield, N. 
J. Bring your family and enjoy Folk 
Dancing, Magicians, Flying Sheiks 
and over 20 famous entertainers 
from Syria, Armenia, Greece, 
Turkey, Albania, Egypt and Israel. 
The Fair also offers the finest in 
middle eastern cuisine. 
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B in Bucks 

Dorothea McV. Baxter who has 
just opened her own Realty office 
in Doylestown has decided to be in 
Bucks both as a permanent resident 
and as a business woman. Mrs. 
Baxter and her family have owned 
homes in several states and abroad 
and feels she understands the pre- 
dicament of the prospective buyer 
seeking a home in “foreign” terri- 
tory. She has a rich background of 
business experience over the years 
and has had excellent experience 
gained by working with top-notch 
local realtors. 
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REALTOR 


Specializing in Country Property 
Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-3543 


CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


` 


Established S 1907 


Earle Sinkler E Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE EL 7-1148 — 348-3143 


Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to suit 
your needs and incorporating your “pet 
ideas” on the site of your choice? 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 


Since 1909 
56 S. Main St. 348-4320 Doylestown 
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SUPERB CRAFTSMANSHIP 

A really beautiful house in one of the 
best locations. Gracious center hall plan. 
Pastoral views. The spacious Ist floor 
has a large living room with fireplace, full 
dining room, huge den with fireplace, 
ultra modern kitchen, powder room, 2 
bright bedrooms and 2 tiled baths. The 
2nd. floor has 2 large bedrooms (over- 
looking golf course), bath, and vast 
storage areas. There is an oversized 2 car 
garage, 3 zone hot water oil baseboard 
heat, and plenty of other extras and 
refinements. This house is a fine example 
of work done by one of the area’s best 
builders. $55,000. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 


FROM MY WINDOW 


WHIicH ONE SHALL | CLIP? 
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RAVEN ROCK FARM 

An unusual summer boarding 
camp opens this year at Stockton, 
N. J. Planned for a group of about 
20 boys and girls, 8 to 14, as well 
as a limited number of day guests, 
Mr. & Mrs. Dunlea Hurley who own 
and operate Raven Rock Farm, em- 
phasize that it is not really a camp 
but a writer’s early American home- 
stead, where they breed Shetland 
Ponies, keep saddled horses, teach 
riding to boarders and raise their 
own food. 
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Jack Creamer, Radio and TV 
Director, former manager of the 
Radio /TV department for Al 
Paul Lefton Company, Philadel- 
phia, has opened an Antique 
Shop at The Yard in Lahaska. 
His new shop will specialize in 
original Georgian and American 
jewelry as well as a wide variety 
of reproductions. 
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BUCKINGHAM MOUNTAIN 
TO BE COUNTY PARK? 

Robert Pierson, County Park 
Board Director announces that the 
Planning Commission has approved 
a resolution of the County commis- 
sioners designating Buckingham 
‘Mountain as a County Park. 


D. McV. Baxter 


348-3190 Realtor 
95 Broad Street, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Large family? 2 families? Home & business? 
Comfortable 5/2 B.R. home. Most efficient 
kitchen & laundry. 2 stairs. Stream. 11/3 acres. 

$27,500. 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
536-5404 


Burners _ | 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. 
Registered : 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Warrington, Pa. 
Dlamond 3-6080 Estimates Given 


WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 


72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


You Asked For It 


A long tree-shaded lane 
leads to the attractive 5- 
bedroom Colonial stone 
house on this charming 
5-acre estate. Among the 
old features are: random 
width floors, H and L 
hinges, fireplaces and 
beamed ceilings. Among 
the new are: delightful 
large modern kitchen, 
laundry and baths. 


Ineluded is a stone and 

frame barn, a patio, {fẹ | 
swimming pool, beauti- $50 

fully landscaped lawn | 
and excellent view. The 


property, which is in per- f 
fect condition throughout 
is offered at $42,500. 


ELIZABETH JAMES 
Country Real Estate 27 | 


179 N. Main St. f, 2% b 
New Hope, Paf ' 


862-2430 
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TREVOSE SAVINGS & 


Street & Brownsville Rds 
Trevose, Pa 


EL 7-6700 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa 
CY 5-4121 


LIBERAL DIVIDENDS — MORTGAGE MONEY AVAILABLE 


‘Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A.” 


BEAUTIFUL VIEW 
Sia Bia Stone and frame rancher with a flagstone 


patio overlooking Bucks County. Modern 
kitchen, living room, separate dining room 
and den that may be used as a third bed- 
room. 2 baths. Game room, laundry and 
shop in full basement. Attached 2-car 
garage. 

Extras. Asking $29,500 


lert EC. Sorter 


R E A = E © R 
72 E. State St. Phone 348-9066 


Doylestown 


A PICTURE FARM 

105-acre Bucks County estate developed over 
the years by a prominent industrialist. Fenced | 
green pastures and grass fields spread out 
from the interesting grouping of buildings. 
The early Pennsylvania farmhouse has been 
carefully restored and modernized, has center 
ha'l, 11 rooms (including 6 bedrooms), 3% 
baths, fireplaces, Colonial charm. In the lawn 
below the house, a filtered pool, 30 x 50. 
Nearby a quaint stone guest house. Complete 
farm buildings. Main barn converted for 
horses. Panelled tack room and _ groom's 
quarters. Modern 5-room caretaker’s cot- 
tage. Property exceptional'y well maintained. 
Ideally suited for horse farm and convenient 
country living. 2500-ft. landing strip possible. 
An investment in an area where values are 
rising. $120,000. 


X" m Pay 
J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 
348-3558 


30 S. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN 


9 Convenient Offices To Serve You 


Title Abstract Company 
of Pennsylvania 


Representing Lawyers Title. Insurance Corporation 


Harker C. Idell 
Vice President 


Bucks County Offices 
131 S. Bellevue Ave. 


Langhorne, Pa. 
SK 7-4991 


853 Street Road 
Southampton, Pa. 
EL 7-7400 


EARN MORE 0/0 
on your SAVINGS Current, 
ASSETS OVER $99,000,000.00 + OUR 99TH YEAR Oy: ced 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. * Phone SKyline 7-2222 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa. . . . 3 Other Phila. Offices 
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PERSONAL POETRY 
by David Ross 
Topic: 
From Mrs. Harriet Saunders, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“My boy graduated last week, 
and although graduation happens to 
millions every year .. . this parti- 
cular ceremony held special signifi- 
cance for Mr. Saunders and myself. 
Our boy, Martin, was no longer a 
child. Suddenly I realized that, no 
matter how many times it happens, 
every parent whose child goes 
through it, must feel a similar 
emotion. . .” 


GRADUATION 
Each year, across the nation 

and all around the world 
this minor miracle occurs 

this “growing up”, unfurled 
for many misty eyes to view 

for spellbound ears to hear. 

A sober ceremony. 

Graduation’s here. 
Graduation! 

Boy to man 
and puzzled parents ponder 

this magical phenomenon of 

growth 
then, filled with wonder 

turn their beaming faces 
towards where the young ones wait. 

Taut expressions, somber eyes 
each aware that fate 

is tapping on his shoulder 
and beckoning, “Come! Fast! 

Take leave of childish fantasy 
you’ve grown at last! 

At last! 

The world must soon, now, recognize 
your independent rights 
to make your own decisions 

to fight, if needs, your fights 
alone and solitary 

quite grown, and on your way”. 
It started here. You felt it first 

this graduation day. 

A personal copy of this poem 
goes to Mrs. Saunders, with our 
thanks. If you would like to have an 
original poem written about your 
experience or observation, send a 
letter to: Personal Poetry, c/o this 
publication. 
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FOR INFORMATION CALL TURNER 7-2767 
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Three to get ready 
for summer . 
At John Wanamaker, Jenkintown, we're 
luxuriating in a sea of all the things to 
make this summer especially fun, es 
pecially fashionable. Come in before you 
seek your place in the sun. 
ae: 
arrears JENKINTOWN 


